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JAMES AMORY HERRICK 


On September 10, 1920, at Merri- 
mack, N. H., in his seventy-first 
year, there passed away while 
visiting at the home of his life long 
friend and chum, Mr. J. Foster 
Cross, a native of the State of New 
Hampshire whose life’s record de- 
serves more than passing notice and 
which, we feel sure, will prove of 
interest to our readers and worthy 
of a place in the necrology of our 
State. 

Mr. Herrick’s parents were the 
late Moses Augustus Herrick, born 
at Hopkinton, N. H., June 1, 1822, 
and the late Jane (Riply) Hubbard, 
born at Boston, Mass., January 23, 
1827, eldest child of Charles Hub- 
bard, the artist, then of Boston and 
later of Chelsea, Mass. 

His paternal grandparents were 
Israel Evans Herrick, born at Hop- 
kinton, N. H., June 1, 1789 and 
Martha Trow, born at Andover, 
Mass., July 17, 1793, which is pro- 
bably as’far back as anyone now 
living will remember his ancestry, 
however to complete the record he 
was, on his father’s side, of the 
eighth generation from Henry and 
Editha (Laskin) Herrick, of Salem, 
Mass. Henry Herrick came to this 
country from England in 1624 and 
his ancestry is recorded in the Her- 
rick Family Register as far back 
as the time of William, the Con- 
queror, 1066. On his mother’s side 
he was of the eighth generation 
from John and Priscilla (Molines) 


Alden, passengers on the “May- 
flower,” who landed at Plymouth, 
Mass., in 1620. 


Many of our readers will remem- 
ber Mr. Herrick’s uncle, the late 


Henry W. Herrick of Manchester, 
N. H., born at Hopkinton, N. H., 
August 23, 1824, an artist of nation- 
al reputation, whose work is great- 
ly admired and whose _ sterling 
character and cheerful, lovable dis- 
position endeared him to all who 
had the good fortune to know him. 

James Amory Herrick was born 
at Nashua, N. H., on January 17, 
1850. He was named for the late 
James S. Amory, of Boston, Mass., 
a merchant and mill owner with 
whom Mr. Herrick’s father was as- 
sociated in business. 


In 1853. Mr. 


Herrick’s parents 
removed to Chelsea, Mass., where 
he was educated in the _ public 
schools, graduating from the High 
School. He then entered the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


nology and was graduated with the 
degree of Mechanical Engineer in 
1872, returning the next year for 
a post graduate course and com- 
pleting his education in 1873. His 
arents removed to Winchester, 
Mass., in 1870 where he resided un- 
til he began his professional career 
in 1873, when he removed to Nashua, 
N. H., his birthplace, and connected 
himself with the former Nashua 
Iron and Steel Co., where he was 
in charge of the production of steel. 

While connected with the Nashua 
Iron and Steel Co., he used the first 


open hearth steel furnace and the 


first gas producer (Siemmens) in 
this country, both imported from 
England by his father, then treasur- 
er of the company, employing the 
principle of the direct gasification 
of low grade coal for fuel to melt 


-the steel. 
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In 1880 he removed to Thurlow, 
Pa., and engaged in similar lines of 
endeavour in the steel industries in 
that part of the country. He had 
become interested in the possibili- 
ties of gas, made direct from coal, 
for fuel purposes and in 1884 en- 
gaged in this business on his own 
account, thereby establishing a new 
‘ profession of a very ‘important 
specialty in the engineering world 
which has since assumed very large 
proportions. 

He was a prolific inventor in his 
specialty having taken out about 
forty United States Patents, many 
of which covered basic principles, 
and also many foreign patents. He 
was rated as the dean of the pro- 
ducer gas design and business in 
this country and was very success- 
ful in his consulting and construct- 
ing engineering, having installed 
many important fuel and power 
plants using producer gas for fuel. 

Mr. Herrick retired from active 
business about two years ago, his 
health having failed, and submitted, 
at Boston, Mass., in October, 1919, 
to two serious surgical operations 
in the hope and expectation of a 
permanent improvement - in his 
health. His weakened condition, 
however, did not permit of the 
realization of his hopes of improv- 
ed health, his death occurring from 
apoplexy almost a year subsequent 
to the operations. 
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His passing is a distinct loss to 
the engineering profession in his 
chosen specialty where he will al- 
ways be well and favorably remem- 
bered. In person he was_ kind, 
genial, and of an especially lovable 
disposition which made many true 
friends for him and whom he re- 
tained throughout his life. 

He was a member of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers 
and of the Knights Templar. In 
religion he was an Episcopalian and 
in politics a Republican. 

Mr. Herrick leaves no immediate 
family, his wife, Mary Ada (Davis) 
formerly of Lakeport, N. H., to 
whom he was married July 19, 1877, 
having died December 23, 1918, also 
his two sons, Edward A. and Cecil, 
having passed away many years 
ago. 

Funeral services were conducted 
at Goodwin’s Chapel, Manchester, 
N. H., by the Rev. John W. Wright 
of Merrimack, N. H., on September 
twelfth at 2 o’clock, while later on 
the same day, a commitment service 
was said by the same minister, at 
the cemetery. 

Interment was made at Bayside 
cemetery, Lakeport, N. H., in his 
family lot beside his wife and sons. 

A sister, Mrs. Amelia (Herrick) 
Pond, and three brothers, William 
H. Herrick, Rufus F. Herrick and 
Charles H. Herrick, all residing at 
Winchester, Mass., survive him. 





HIS THOUGHTS SHALL NEVER DIE 


By Leighton Rollins 


I keep before his picture, 


Flowers that he loved 


Through the year. 


Each flower is a sweet and poignant memory 
That blooms and glows again, 

As in successive months 

The daisies and plumy feathered 


Goldenrod appear. 











THE SOLDIERS’ MEMORIAL AT FREMONT 


In the town of Fremont, Rock- 
ingham county, there was unveiled 
and dedicated on Saturday, Septem- 
ber 25, 1920, a soldiers’ memorial 
in the form of a combined monu- 
ment and tablet, which is a hand- 
some, dignified, adequate and ap- 
propriate expression of gratitude 
to, and honor for, the war heroes 
of the town, past and present. 

The gift to the town of Mr. and 
Mrs. Stephen A. Frost, the memori- 
al embodies one more instance of 
their timely, generous and practical 
interest so often manifested in the 
past, in the good name and welfare 
of Fremont. 

The monument, a beautiful and 
substantial structure of fine cut New 
Hampshire granite is located di- 
rectly in front of the town hall, with 
cement walks on either side to the 
hall. It stands ten feet high above 
a rough base, four by six feet. 

Set in the die of the monument is 
a bronze tablet, two and a half feet 
by six feet in dimensions, upon 
which appear in raised letters, the 
names of 114 men from Fremont 
who have served the nation’s cause 
in our various wars for freedom. 

The day of the dedication was 
perfect as to weather and the exer- 
cises, which began at one o’clock in 
the afternoon, were enjoyed by one 
of the largest gatherings in the his- 
tory of the town. Rev. Paul Hayes 
acted as master of ceremonies and 
the addresses on the program were 
interspersed with band music and 
singing by the school children. 

In a few well chosen words, Mr. 
Frost, in behalf of himself and his 
wife, presented the memorial to the 
town; and Selectman George A. 
Basset, himself an overseas veteran 
of the World War, accepted the 
gift, gracefully and appreciatively, 
in behalf of the people of Fremont. 


8 


After these. exercises at the 
monument, adjournment was taken 
to the town hall, where the pro- 
gram was completed under the 
direction of Rev. Mr. Hayes, who 
made appropriate opening remarks 
and introduced as the first speaker 
Hon. Huntley N. Spaulding. 














THE MEMoRIAL. 


Mr. Spaulding told of the tender 
spot which he has in his heart for 
Fremont because of the fact that 
some of the happiest days of his 
youth were spent there, when the 
end of the school term always was 
welcome because vacation meant 
for him a visit to this good old 
town. He always was glad, he said, 
of a chance to come back to Fre- 
mont now, and one thing that gave 
him especial pleasure was to find 
in the employ of the Spaulding and 
Frost Company at the present time, 
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so many of the men who were his 
friends and fellow workers in the 
shop thirty-five years ago. 
Through the names on the mem- 
orial tablet, Mr. Spaulding linked 
Fremont and its people with the 
great drama of the World War and 
drew a stirring picture of America 
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his. presence at ‘and participation in 
the exercises were highly appre- 
ciated. 

The longer and more formal ad- 
dresses of the afternoon were given 
by Hon. Sherman E. Burroughs of 
Manchester, Member of Congress 
from the First New Hampshire Dis- 





Hon. STEPHEN A. FRost. 


answering the call to save the world 
and sending the flower of her man- 
hood over seas by the hundred 
thousand just in time to turn the 
tide of German success into defeat 
and bring about the final overthrow 
of despotism. 

Fremont regards Mr. Spaulding 
almost as one of her own sons and 


é 


trict, and Hon. Charles W. Tobey 
of Temple, Speaker of the New 
Hampshire House of Representa- 
tives. Both orations were eloquent, 
inspiring and well-fitted to the oc- 
casion. ; 

Seated upon the platform, in ad- 
dition to the speakers and_ the 
donors of the memorial, were the 
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town’s selectmen and two of its 
three surviving Civil War veterans, 
John Carr and William H. Gibson. 
Present during the day was another 
old soldier, Elijah Sanborn of Ray- 
mond, hale and hearty in his 102nd 
year. 

After the exercises at the hall the 
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congratulated upon the success with 
which every feature of the admir- 
able program was carried out. 

It was a great day in the history 
of Fremont and the occasion as a 
whole was the most notable addi- 
tion which has been made to that 
history since the good old town 





Mrs. CATHERINE G. FRost. 


crowd moved to the baseball field 
and enjoyed the victory of the Fre- 
mont team over the visiting New- 
ton nine by a score of 12 to 1. 

The committee in charge of the 
arrangements for the day was com- 
posed of James W. Wilkinson, 
Harold Jones and Alden F. San- 
born, and they certainly are to be 


celebrated its 150th anniversary in 
1914, and had its story told in the 
Granite Monthly for June of that 
year, under the title “Fremont—the 
Ancient Poplin.” 

Then and now the town’s leading 
citizen was and is Hon. Stephen A. 
Frost, mentioned above as the 
donor, with Mrs. Frost, of the 
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memorial with whose dedication 
this article has been concerned. 
Mr. Frost, who is one of Rocking- 
ham county’s best known business 
men and political leaders, was born 
in Halifax, Nova Scotia, January 
15, 1862, the son of John Lewis and 
Mary Ann (Winters) Frost. He 
removed with his parents in child- 
hood to Massachusetts and there at- 
tended the public schools of South 
Natick and Shirley Village, begin- 
ning work at an early age in a 
leather-board factory in the latter 
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East. He is a 32nd degree Mason, 
Odd Fellow and Patron of Hus- 
bandry; a Universalist in religious 
belief; and a Republican in politics, 
being a member of the state com- 
mittee of the party. He has serv- 
ed his town in various capacities, as 
auditor, trustee of town trust funds, 
library trustee, member of the 
school board, etc.; was its delegate 
to the constitutional convention of 
1918-1920 and will be its represen- 
tative in the Legislature of 1921. 
In the constitutional convention he 











At THE DEDICATION. 


town. Later he secured similar em- 
ployment with the late Jonas 
Spaulding at Townsend Harbor, 
-Mass., and thus began a connection 
with that gentleman and his sons 
which has continued through many 
years to the mutual benefit of all 
concerned. 

Since 1893, Mr. Frost has been 
clerk, treasurer and manager of the 
Spaulding and Frost Company, 
which has at Fremont one of the 
largest cooperage plants in the 


was appointed by President Albert 
O. Brown to serve on the important 
standing committee on Bill of 
Rights and Executive Department. 

Mr. Frost married, June 13, 1885, 
Catherine G. Fertig of Cleveland, 
Ohio. To them four daughters 
were born, of whom two, Lillian E. 
and Lizzie J., survive. The Granite 
Monthly article of June, 1914, char- 
acterized Mrs. Frost, truthfully, as 
“a woman of strong intelligence, 
who has been a faithful helpmate 
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and a leading spirit in the social port of all good works is well typi- 
and charitable activities of the com- fied by her share with him in the 
munity.” Her cordial co-operation gift to the town of the soldiers’ 
with her husband in prompt sup- memorial. 


EARLY MORNING 
By Helen Adams Parker 


As on my narrow bed I lie, 

I watch the dawn come creeping, stealing, 
Through the window in the wall. 

It is too late to see the moon, 

It is too soon to see the sun. 

The big elm trees are rocking, dancing, 
Waving gently to and fro; 

Their bare branches twist so lacily, 
They form pictures, oh! so daintily. 

In one I see my mother’s face. 














THE PROVINCE ROAD 


By George B. Upham. 


The first road built across New 
Hampshire from the Connecticut 
to the Merrimack was marked out 
by order of Sir Jeffrey Amherst, 
Commander in Chief of His 
Majesty’s Forces in North Ameri- 
ca. 
General James Wolfe who com- 
manded at Quebec, and_ with ‘his 
brave antagonist gave his life in a 
decisive battle of the world on the 
Plains of Abraham, will be remem- 
bered longer than his superior of- 
ficer. But Amherst had conducted 
with great ability the second siege 
of Louisburg; and his careful, 
ceaseless preparation was a de- 
cisive factor in the triumph of the 
English which swept the French 
off the continent, except near the 
mouth of the Mississippi. 

By careful planning and adequate 
preparation, menacing the French 
at various places, Amherst prevent- 
ed concentration at Quebec of suf- 
ficient forces to repel Wolfe’s at- 
tack. Road building was an im- 
portant part of Amherst’s prepara- 
tions. 

Before 1759 the route. for the 
- movement of troops and transport 
of supplies between Charlestown 
Number Four, and Crown Point 
was the long way around by Fort 
Dummer and Albany. In that and 
the succeeding yeesr by Ambherst’s 
orders a direct road was built by 
New Hampshire men. This was 
the “Crown Point Road” leading 
over the Green Mountains from 
Number Four to Chimney Point, 
opposite Crown Point on Lake 
Champlain. It reduced the dis- 
tance to about one third of that 
by way of Albany. 


On August 13, 1759, General 


Amherst wrote from his “Camp at 
Crown Point” to Governor Went- 
worth, sending by the same mes- 
senger substantially the same let- 
ter to the Governor of Massachu- 
setts Bay, saying, “For the Easier 
Communication of Your’ two 
provinces with this Post, I have 
Already for Some Days past had a 
Number of men in the Woods, that 
Are Employed In Cutting a Road 
between this & No. 4, which wilt 
be finished before You Receive 
this; to Compleat it quite up to 
Pennycook which must be Still of 
Greater Advantage to Your pro- 
vince, Whom I doubt not will Very 
Gladly Improve so favorable & 
promising An Opportunity, the 
Rangers Who Are busy on the 
Road to No. 4 are Ordered to Mark 
the Trees In the proper direction, , 
So that your people will have only 
to Cutt them to make the Com- 
munication open between Penny- 
cook & No, 4. Which I Would 
have You to Recommend to them 
to Set about without delay.” 
[Note 1.] Capt. John Stark, who 
with a force of two hundred rang- 
ers had been detailed to build 
the Crown Point Road, (Stark’s 
Memoir, p. 27.) would naturally 
select men whose homes were in 
Charlestown and adjoining towns to 
look out the road to “Pennycook,” 
and they, familiar with the old 
scouting path, would naturally fol- 
low that for the line of the road 
when they marked trees “in the 
proper direction.” 

But what had fixed the line of 
the scouting path? We know that 
Champlain, in 1609, found the Iro- 
quois on the lake which bears his 
name. We know that the early set- 


[Note 1] See N. H. State Papers, Vol. XVIII, p. 497, 498. Pennycook, now spelled Pena- 
cook, comprised the region of the present Concord and Boscawen. 
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tlers at Penacook were told by the 
Indians that they had long dwelt 
in that vicinity and had been at- 
tacked repeatedly by the Iroquois. 
We further know that Otter Creek 
and Black River, the latter empty- 
ing into the Connecticut nearly op- 
posite Charlestown, Number Four, 
formed a favorite Indian route from 
Lake Champlain to the Connecti- 
cut River, so the white men called 
it the “Indian Road.” This trail 
doubtless continued from the mouth 
of Black River to Penacook, pass- 
ing the southern end of Sunapee 
Lake. To have gone north of it, 
or south of Sunapee and Lempster 
Mountains, would have been much 
out of their way. Authorities on 
early American history agree that 
scouts, trappers, traders and _set- 
tlers followed the Indian, and that 
the road followed the trail. (Encl. 
3rit. Vol, XIV, p. 475) If there- 
fore we can find the line of the first 
road we can also, probably, trace 
both the scouting path and the In- 
dian trail. 

As early as December 1742, the 
importance of means of communi- 
cation between the Connecticut 
River, at some point near Number 
Four, and the Merrimack River 


was recognized by Gov. Benning 
Wentworth when he “Impower’d 


Josiah Willard, Esqr. and Ebenez- 
er Hinsdell to Imploy four faith- 
full men in whom you can Confide 
&c to Survey & mark out a Suitable 
& Convenient Road from Connecti- 
cut River beginning to the North- 
ward of No. 4...... to run due 
East to the River Called Merri- 
mack, if the Land will admit of 
ie Kihkaw ete and you are directed to 
make a return hereof as Soon as 


you can with Conveniency.” (N. 
H, State Papers, Vol. XVIII, p. 
142.) It does not appear that 


Willard and Hinsdell ever made 
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any “return.” The frequency of 
Indian attacks probably made _ it 
diffcult “to Imploy four faithfull 
men” for the small stipend then 
paid for such services. 

Had the victory at Quebec in 
September, 1759, been delayed for 
a year or-two longer, the road from 
Charlestown to “Pennycook”’ 
would, probably, have been com- 
pleted by Amherst’s orders and by 
men experienced in building the 
“Crown Point Road.” 

On October 18th, 1768, the select- 
men of Charlestown petitioned to 
the Governor and “his Majesty’s 
Council & House of Representa- 
tives in General Assembly conven- 
ed” showing “that the Inhabitants 
of said Charlestown with those of 
adjoining Towns have Looked out 
and marked a Road, and in part 
Cleared the Same, between _ said 
Charlestown & Boscawen, and are 
of opinion the same may be made 
a good carriage Road,” providing 
“a much nearer & easier Communi- 
cation with the Metropolis, [ Ports- 
mouth]...... which is tho’t would 
greatly Fecilitate the Settlement of 
many new ‘Townships, hitherto 
much retarded for want of good 
Roads.” 

It seems highly probable that 
the “Inhabitants of said Charles- 
town with those of adjoining 
towns” who had “Looked out and 
marked a Road.......... between 
Charlestown & Boscawen” were 
John Stark’s men who had worked 
on the Crown Point Road, some of 
whom we know were from Charles- 
town and adjoining towns. Their 
blazes made only nine years before 
would have remained. The House 
“Voted that the Petitioners have 
liberty to bring in a Bill to Oblige 
the Proprietors of the Several 
Towns through which said Road 
Marked out as mentioned in the 
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Petition passes, to Clear and make 
Said Road Passable.” (N. H. State 
Papers, Vol. IX, pps. 98, 99.) 
Such a bill appears in the Journ- 
al of the House for October 29, 
1768. A sharp divergence of views 
then developed between the execu- 
tive and the House respecting the 
propriety of exempting holdings of 
influential non-resident land own- 
ers from taxes required to build the 
road. The Governor and Council 
recommended their exemption. 
The House refused to include the 
exempting clause in the bill. Im- 
mediately thereafter, and while the 
House was deliberating upon other 
details of the same bill, it received 
a message from the Governor pro- 
roguing the session. [Note 2.| 
At the next session on March 16, 
1769, “9 George III,” the bill with 
the exempting clause was passed 
and signed by the Governor. Sup- 
ervision of building the road was 
entrusted to three persons, named 
in the Act, who were required to 
submit their account to the Gener- 
al Assembly for approval “previous 
to the sale of Any land to discharge 
said account.” [Note 3.] It was 
doubtless owing to these provisions 
and the proceedings under them, 
that this highway became known as 
the “Province Road.” The name 
was appropriate, for this was the 
only carriage road in western New 
Hampshire built under provincial 
legislation of this character. The 
act provided for a “High Way 
Suitable for a Carriage Road from 
The Said Town of Charles Town 
to Boscawen...... as The Same is 
now laid out and _ partly Cleared.” 
The words “Carriage Road” should 
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be noted, for then, and thirty years 
or more thereafter, the usual mode 
of travel was on horseback. Out- 
side the village settlements a bridle 
path was considered and called a 
road. Most of the “roads” shown 
on Holland’s map were mere bridle 
paths. 

The “Province Road” was built 
in considerable part in 1769 or 1770, 
as is shown by several early town 
plans. A plan of Newport accom- 
panying the renewal of its charter 
on February 2, 1769, and probably 
prepared some months _ earlier, 
shows crossing the southeasterly 
corner of that town a road designat- 
ed “New Road from Charlestown 
to Boscawen,” (N. H. State Papers, 
Vol. XXV, p. 383). 

The plan of Saville, (Sunapee) 
dated November 10, 1768, shows a 
“mark’d Road” extending from 
Newport into Saville. The latter 
town, as may be seen by the plan, 
also by Holland’s Map, then ex- 
tended in a_ sharp pointed gore 
terminating on the Mason Curve 
nearly ten miles south of the pres- 


ent southern boundary of Suna- 
pee. The whole of the eastern 
boundary of Saville, then about 


twenty miles in length, was deter- 
mined by and coincided with the 
Mason Curve. (N. H. State Pa- 
pers, Vol. XXV, p. 561). All the 
parts of Newport and Sunapee 
through which the “Province Road” 
passed were taken from those towns 
in the making of Goshen in 1791. 

A study of the above mentioned 


_ town plans, also of Holland’s map 


and the plan of Fisherfield (New- 
bury), supplemented by an examina- 


[Note 2] See N. H. State Papers, Vol. VII. pp. 196, 197, 301. This session was held at 


Portsmouth. 


Concord did not become the capital until 1816, 


although forty-two sessions of 


the General Court had been held there previously, the first in 1782. 


[Note 3] 


3, p. 102; Laws of New Hampshire, Vol. 3, 


For the full text of this act, see Original Acts, Vol. 6 
Province period 


. p. 25; Recorded Acts, Vol. 
1745-1774, pp. 520-1. 


The Committee in charge of building the road consisted of Col. Edward Goldstone Lutwyche 


of Merrimack, Capt. 
of Charlestown. 
5 


John Church and Lieut, William Haywood 


(should be Heywood), both 
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tion of the ground, shows that the 
“Province Road” crossed the South 
Branch of Sugar River at the place 
now occupied by Mill Village in 
Goshen, from which, beginning just 
north of the little Library Building, 
it may easily be traced east up the 
hill and through the pastures for 
about three quarters of a mile to the 
fork in the now travelled road. 
Holland’s map and the plan of Fish- 
erfield, both showing Rand Pond, 
indicate quite clearly that from that 
fork the “Province Road” is the now 
much washed and little used high- 
way leading northeasterly between 
Dodge Hill and Rand Pond. The 
oldest graveyard in Goshen is just 
over the stonewall on the south side 
of this road, and further on a bury- 
ing ground more than a century old 
may be seen on the south side op- 
posite a road branching to the 
south. From this burying ground 
the “Province Road” continues east- 
erly over an outpost or shoulder of 
Sunapee Mountain joining what is 
now the main travelled road at a 
point a little east of Edgemont Sta- 
tion. It may be noted that for a 
quarter of a mile the road above 
described is on the great Mason 
Curve where it now forms the 
boundary between Goshen and 
Newbury, also a part of the eastern 
boundary of Sullivan County. Gen. 
John Sullivan for whom the county 
was named, in 1827, would be in- 
terested could he again travel over 
this road on a visit to Charlestown. 

Letters written in 1770 indicate 
that the “Province Road” was built 
through Hereford, (later called 
Fisherfield now Newbury,) in 1770 
or 1771. It is shown on an undated 
plan of Fisherfield drawn from sur- 
veys made, probably, in 1772 or 
1773, though the names of those 
drawing the lots were apparently 
added in 1774. The same road is 
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shown on a later plan of that town, 
from a survey of 1809, whereon it 
is designated “Province Road” for 
the first time on any known plan. 
(N. H. State Papers, Vol. XXVIII, 
pp. 89-95.) These plans show the 
road continuing from the present 
location of Edgemont Station to a 
place marked “Landing,” on 
“Great Bay” (the earlier plan calls 
it “Lilly Bay”) about half a mile 
south of the mouth of the brook 
which flows out of Spectacle Pond, 
thence along or near the lake shore 
to Newbury village, thence easterly 
to the Sutton line. The road orig- 
inally led over the shoulder of the 
hill almost directly east from the 
south end of the lake. It has been 
abandoned for the distance of about 
three quarters of a mile on this hill, 
now curving in a half circle souther- 
ly to avoid the heaviest grades. The 
plan of 1809 shows both the old and 
new roads up this hill, it also de- 
picts a meeting house at what the 
U. S, Geological contour survey, 
“Sunapee Quadrangle Edition of 
1907,” shows to be the top of the 
grade; here an abandoned but clear- 
ly traceable road branches to the 
north. 

It seems worth while to stop for 
a moment in tracing the line of the 
“Province Road” to note that here, 
a century or more ago, was a now 
vanished village. Of the dozen or 
more cellar holes only one has any 
of the old timbers leaning over it. 
The meeting house is gone, only the 
stonewalled graveyard and the im- 
mediately adjoining stonewalled 
village pound are in a recognizable 
state of preservation. Parts of the 
huge, old-growth, pine timbers 
which formed the gateway of the 
pound lie on the ground, still show- 
ing the strokes of the axe where 
they were hewn. The little church- 
yard is now overgrown with low- 
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bush blueberries; men who fought 
in the Warof the Revolution lie 
buried there. One thinks of the 
many sad processions that have left 
that little, hilltop graveyard in years 
long past, of their descendants who 
have gone out into the great world, 
beyond the outline of the mount- 
ains blue in the distance, and forgot- 
ten whence they came. Only one 
house still lived in is to be found on 
this hill, and that distant about a 
mile. As we climbed the _ steep, 
grass-grown road, the _ branches 
brushing the sides and top of the 
powerful automobile, we congratu- 
lated ourselves that we were not 
likely to meet another car. At the 
very top, on the site of the vanish- 
ed village, we encountered one. In- 
quiring whether automobiles were 
common on that road, instantly came 
the answer—“Traffic cop on the 
next corner, be careful about speed- 
ing.” They were amateur bee- 
hunters with all the paraphernalia 
of the craft, but willingly abandon- 
ed business to join in historical re- 
search. [Note 4] 

A plan of Perry’s Town, now Sut- 
ton, dated July 26, 1771 shows the 
“Province Road,” not so designated, 
but traced through the town and a 
little beyond its boundaries by a 
double dotted line. Where it enters 
Newbury are the words “Road to 
Charles Town,” where it enters 
Kearsarge Gore, now a part of War- 
ner, are the words “Great Road to 
Boscawen &c.” From Sutton’s west 
line the road runs east for about 
two miles, then curves to the north 
crossing Lane’s River to South Sut- 
ton village, continuing easterly it 
enters Kearsarge Gore where “Kear- 
sarge River,” now called Stevens 

[Note 4] 


Road” over this hill and for some 
town of Newbury. 


[Note 5] 


pp. 367-383 


The writer regrets to say it is reported that maintenance of the 
distance beyond has been 
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Brook, flows across Sutton’s east 
line and into the Gore. The old 
road has apparently been abandon- 
ed for a short distance near this 
crossing. (N. H. State Papers, Vol. 
XXVIII, opposite p. 316). 

We have thus far traced the “Pro- 
vince Road,” as it exists and is used 
today, except for a few abandoned 
stretches, from Mill Village in 
Goshen to and into Kearsarge Gore, 
where a short break occurs which 
the writer is unable to fill. Early 
plans of Warner do not help us. 
Holland’s map, 1773, 1774, shows 
this road extending over a corner of 
the Gore, across the northeast corner 
of Almsbury, (Warner), and ending 
in “Ungranted Lands” where we 
are left in the woods about a mile 
and a half west of the western 
boundary of Boscawen which is now 
the western line of Webster, set off 
from Boscawen in 1860. [Note 5.] 

One John Brown, Surveyor, made 
a plan of Contoocook, now Bos- 
cawen, years before the “Province 
Road” was thought of. About a mile 
and a half from its northern boun- 
dary he drew on the plan, between 
the lots, a straight road extending 
from east to west, nearly the width 
of the town. (N. H. State Papers, 
Vol. XXVII, p. 115.) This after- 
wards became known as the “upper 
road,” also as “Long Street.” 
Charles Carleton Coffin in his “His- 
tory of Boscawen,” (p. 103), des- 
cribing events in the year 1770, says 
“The Proprietors held a meeting, 
and voted to clear a road to ‘No. 4’ 
& that the northern or upper road 
so called shall be cleared for the 
public road leading to ‘No. 4, 
This road was Long Street, as laid 
out in the first survey by John 


“Province 


abandoned recently by the 


Holland seems to have been mistaken in thinking there was a strip of ‘“‘Ungranted 
Lands” between Almsbury (Warner) and Boscawen. 


See N. H. State Papers, Vol. XXVIII, 
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Brown. ‘No. 4 was Charlestown 
on the Connecticut...... This great 
highway was opened under the 
direction of the province, and known 
as the Province Road.” The “His- 
tory of Boscawen” elsewhere des- 
cribes Long Street as “the highway 
leading from High Street in Bos- 
cawen to Corser Hill and from 
thence by White Plain to Warner.” 
[Note 6] 

If, therefore, we could get over 
our difficulties in Kearsarge Gore, 
we could complete the road to Bos- 
cawen. A _ letter from Col. Lut- 
wyche, one of the road committee 
of three representing the Province, 
dated Sept. 23, 1771, shows that we 
are not the first to have difficulty in 
that Gore. It was written to Theo- 
dore Atkinson, Esqr., Moderator of 
the Mason Proprietors Meetings, 
and, with some omissions, reads as 
follows: “There is a piece of land 
belonging to the Mason Proprietors, 
lying between Parrystown [Sutton] 
& Almsbury [Warner], commonly 
called the Gore, through which the 
road from Boscawen to Charlestown 
ee I have taken the lib- 
erty of applying to you to inform 
that the Com’tee appointed to see 
that road compleated, employed 
people last Fall to cut Trees out of 
that way, that Horses & Sleds might 
pass, & it must be compleated very 
soon, all the rest of the road, except 
through Hereford [Newbury], 
(wch Mr. Fisher engages shall be 
done immediately) is fit for Teams 
to pass. It would be a great hard- 
eee that those people who at 
great expense, have made a good 
Road thirty or forty miles, should 
be deprived of the benefit of it, thro 
thé want of abo’t a mile & an half, 
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it being not more than that thro’ 
the Gore. We have tried several 
persons & their price is near Eigh- 
teen pound L money per mile, this 
may appear an extravagant demand 
but the difficulties that attend mak- 
ing a Road there, owing to its being 
very Rocky, uneven & so soft in 
many places as to require Causey- 
ing, & several bridges to build, must 
necessarily make it expensive...... 
If the proprietors can do it cheaper, 
we shal rejoice at it & be glad to be 
eased of the trouble.” In a letter 
written about two months later Col. 
Lutwyche, referring to the comple- 
tion of the road says “The Com’tee 
have no Authority to Lay out a 
road, but were to see one made 
where it was mark’d; Yet we have 
alter’d it, in several places, & should 
have done the same in the Gore, if 
we could have seen any advantage 
that would have resulted from it.” 
(N. H. State Papers, Vol. XXVIII, 
pp. 319-321.) [Note 7] 

Despite the difficulties it seems 
probable that the mile and a half 
through the Gore was completed at 
least in a rough way as originally 
planned, but abandoned early, per- 
haps owing to the rotting logs 
where it was “causeyed” over soft 
ground, though more likely because 
of the diversion of travel further 
south toward Concord. The grow- 
ing importance of Concord as com- 
pared with Boscawen must have 
contributed to this result. Hol- 
land’s map shows a road branching 
southeasterly from the “Province 
Road” in Perry (Sutton), continu- 
ing through Almsbury (Warner) 
and “Hopkintown” to Concord, 
designated between the latter towns 
as “Road to Wood.” This early be- 
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came and is now the main _ road 
through Warner, Contoocook and 
Hopkinton villages, leading to Con- 
cord, and is a part of State Aid (No. 
7) “Central” Road, marked by a 
white band between black bands. 
That part of this “Central” Road 
which is between Newbury village 
‘and Edgemont Station is a part of 
the “Province Road.” 

For a distance of fifteen miles 
from the western end of the “Pro- 
vince Road” the early plans of 
Charlestown, Acworth, Lempster 
and Unity, through which it pass- 
es, show no roads, nor do the his- 
tories of those town contribute any 
information. In fact, with the ex- 
ception of that of Boscawen, no 
history of a town through which 
the “Province Road” passes makes 
any mention of it. 

West of that part of Goshen 
which was formerly Newport, our 
earliest and at present only docu- 
mentary source of information is 
Holland’s map, prepared for pub- 


[Note 7] 


of New Hampshire will show. 


This tract, called ‘“‘Kearsarge Gore,”’ 
the Mason Proprietors, who probably considered it worthless although 
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lication in 1773 and 1774. This 
shows a road, unquestionably the 
“Province Road,” leading nearly 
due east from “Charlestown, form- 
erly No. 4,” to a point a little north 
of the center of “Atworth,” where 
a road joins it from the south, com- 
ing from Keene, Surry and Alstead. 
Near this junction a Meeting House 
is shown. The “Province Road” 
here bears northeasterly, passes a 
little south of Cold Pond, crosses 
the northwesterly corner of Lemp- 
ster and eastern Unity, entering 
Newport at the place shown on the 
previously mentioned plan of Feb- 
ruary 2nd, 1769. It should, how- 
ever, be remembered that the east- 
ern end of Unity, a triangle off New- 
port and the south part of Saville 
(Sunapee) were incorporated as 
Goshen in 1791, so that this road 
now crosses only the southeasterly 
corner of Unity and nowhere enters 
Newport or Sunapee. 

‘The three sparsely settled farm- 
ing towns, Acworth, Lempster and 


A panhandle, six miles long and a mile wide at its narrowest, extends north 
from the rectangular principal area of the town of Warner, 


as a glance at any good map 
was long overlooked by 
it originally extended 


much further north, including all of Kearsarge Mountain except some of its lower slopes. 


In 1781 this area was divided by lot among the score or so of: Mason Proprietors from 
whom the first settlers who came in 1788 purchased their land. For thirty years they re- 


mained unincorporated, unattached, and, until 1811, unrecognized by the 


Thus the Gore was, 
circumstance; 
meetings 


politically, 
for the settlers, with natural 
“leagerly called,’ elected officers, 


called a town in their records. 


a@ no-man’s-land, 
good sense, 
built roads, 
greater economy, managed their affairs just as if the Gore were an incorporated town. 


state. 
but no one suffered 
took matters 
established 


injury by that 
in hand, held their 
schools, and except for 
It was 


For example, in 1795 they ‘‘Voted $10 to defray town charges, 
and $25 to repair highways to be laid out in labor.” 


the record reads, ‘“‘Raised $32 to defray town charges. Voted to raise $40 for school.” 
among other matters determined it was ‘‘Voted to Doe nothing about polley Simpson.” 


In 1796 they were more extravagant, for 
In 1803, 
In 1818 








at the last “town meeting” held in the Gore, the community had become so prodigal that it 
was found necessary ‘‘to raise $75 to defray town charges.” In that year by legislative action 
the Gore was annexed to Warner; but previously, in 1807, Wilmot had been incorporated, taking 
as part of it the north half of the Gore and leaving in it only the six mile panhandle above 
described. In 1811 the Gore was “‘classed’’ with Wilmot, that is, together they were entitled 
to elect a representative to the General Court. 


As early as 1813 the local leaders appear to have grasped some of the principles of 
“practical politics.’ The election in that year was ta be held im the Gore. When the Wil- 
moters were seen in the distance coming down the mountain the clock was set ahead, the 
representative elected, the meeting adjourned. The successful candidate, in his capacity 
of town clerk, promptly certified to his own election as ‘‘Representative to gineral Cort.” The 
Wilmoters, arriving in an hilarious mood, treated the previous proceedings as a_ nullity, 
elected their candidate—a wealthy and generous innkeeper—whose election was not contested. 
It is interesting to note that at the next election, which was held in Wilmot, the non-con- 
testing Goreite of the previous year was elected representative although not a man from the 
Gore was present to cast a ballot. Was this the result of an early political deal, or was 
it because that seemed to the electorate of Wilmot the fair thing to do? 


For the story of Kearsarge Gore, see Harriman’s “History of Warner,’ Chapter XXX. N. H. 
State Papers, Vol. XXVIII, pp. 385-393, where an interesting plan of the Gore, made in 1780 
or 1781, may be seen. 
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Unity, have within their limits a 
maze of public highways, probably 
as many miles of road in proportion 
to population and area as any rural 
towns in New England. [Note 8] 
It is therefore difficult to decide 
which of the many roads west of 
Goshen, formed the “Province 
Road” as shown on Holland’s map. 
In some places in these towns this 
old road has been abandoned. 

Aside from the plan of Fisher- 
field (Newbury) the earliest pub- 
lication that has been found men- 
tioning this highway as the “Pro- 
vince Road” is the “Chronological 
Register of Boscawen” by Ebenez- 
er Price, M. A., published by Jacob 
Moore, Concord, 1823, wherein it 
is stated that “The Province Road, 
laid out by Governor John Went- 
worth, in a direction from Ports- 
mouth to No. 4, or Charlestown, 
and opened in 1770, is not improved 
except for a short distance.” “Im- 
proved” is a very indefinite term, 
especially when applied to early, 
roads. A thorough search in early 
newspapers might be rewarded by 
finding some reference to the “Pro- 
vince Road,” for by such name it 
was commonly called for many 
years. 

It has been stated that this was 
the first road built across New 
Hampshire from the Connecticut 
to the Merrimack. By this is meant 
the first road passable for wheeled 
vehicles. Even thus qualified this 
statement may be questioned. A 
trail or bridle path from Keene to 
the Connecticut River at Westmore- 


land, (a continuation of the “Bos- 
[Note 8] 


See Walling’s Map of Sullivan County, 
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ton Road”) [Note 9] and from 
Keene through Dublin, Peter- 
borough, Temple, Wilton, Milford 
and Amherst—using present names 
—to the Merrimack was in use be- 
fore the “Province Road” was built. 
But no convincing evidence has as 
yet been found proving the exist- 
ence of any earlier road passable 
for wheeled vehicles between the 
Connecticut and the Merrimack. 

The author of the “History of 
Lyndeborough,” formerly Salem- 
Canada, would have us believe that 
a road was built from the Ashue- 
lots through to Salem-Canada in 
1741 before there were any perma- 
nent inhabitants’ there or nearer 
than the few in Upper Ashuelot, 
now Keene, twenty-five miles over 
the mountains to the westward. 
The basis for this belief seems to 
have been that in 1741 Capt. John 
Fowle was paid £4, or 80 shill- 
ings, for work on the part of such 
road that was in Salem-Canada. In 
the same book, p. 36, it appears that 
in the depreciated currency of the 
period the wage of a common labor- 
er was at that time fifteen shillings 
per day. The probabilities are that 
Capt. Fowle, a couple of axemen 
with him, searched out for a couple 
of days a trail as far as the suppos- 
ed town boundaries and marked the 
trees; but even this would have 
called for more than the eighty 
shillings paid. 

In a statement appended to a pe- 
tition for incorporation made by 
three inhabitants of a “Tract of 
ere Commonly Called and 
Known by the Name _ of Peter- 


1860. Judging solely from the writer’s 


observations there are more miles of passable public roads in rural New Engand, excepting the 


White Mountains and the woods of Maine, than in any other equal rural area. 
generally speaking, good roads, but are passable at least in summer. 


They are not, 


In Europe they have far fewer miles of roads for any equal rural area, but those in western 
Europe are almost invariably good roads; before the war they were generally kept in the con- 


dition of our best park roads. 


Their secondary roads, leading off from the main roads, soon 


degenerate into mere cart tracks often ending abruptly in field or forest. 


[Note 9] 
and Townsend, Mass. 


correct, it was later than 1787. 


The “Boston Road” led from Keene through Marlborough, Jaffrey, New Ipswich, 
No record has been found of the time when this became pasable for 
wheeled vehicles; but if the statement made on pages 38 and 39 of the “History of Keene” 


is 
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borough,” dated Octr. 3d, 1759, the 
petitioners say “The only Road 
from Portsmouth thro’ this. Pro- 
vince to number four is thro’ said 
Township of Peterborough.” This 
after-thought appears somewhat in- 
consistent with a statement in the 
body of the petition, viz: that with- 
out incorporation “we Cannot hold 
any Propri‘rs meeting at all to pass 
any Vote or Votes that will: be 
Sufficient to Oblige any person to 
do any part towards...... Clearing 
and Repairing Roads” which would 
be “a Great Benefit to the People 
Travelling to Connecticut river and 
those Towns settling beyond us.” 
(N. H. State Papers, Vol. IX. pp. 
665, 666). There were at that time 
but few settlers living in Peter- 
borough. Neither the “History of 
Peterborough” nor the _ recently 
published “History of Dublin” tell 
us anything of the existence of such 
a road. Moreover, as late as May 
13, 1773, a petition was made to 
the Governor, Council and House 
of Representatives praying for the 
construction of a road from Charles- 
town through Peterborough. and 
Lyndeborough to Amherst, which 
indicates that there was not then any 
direct road from Charlestown to 
Peterborough. (Ibid p. 21). 

The author of the “History of 
Keene” writes, “In the spring of 
1760 New Hampshire raised another 
regiment of 800 men under the 
veteran Col. John Goffe. Its ren- 
dezvous was at Litchfield, whence 
it marched through Milford, Peter- 
boro and Keene to No. 4. 
found only a bridle path from Merri- 
mac to Keene, but they made tt a com- 
fortable road. Col. Goffe with» his 
regiment passed through Keene 
about the Ist of June.” “The 
author cites no authority for his 
statement here placed in_ italics. 

[Note 10] 


‘mountains. 
_tory of. Keene’’ further tells us that 


‘those....twenty-six miles.” 


They - 


See “History of Temple,” pp. 73, 74. 
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The facts demonstrate that to have 
made such a road on this hurried 
march was a physical impossibility. 
Col. Goffe’s written orders show 
that the regiment, left Monson, now 
Milford, on May.29th, 1760, prob- 
ably not early on that day for we 
read that 185 axes were to be sharp- 
ened before .the :start.,. Arriving in 
Keene on June:ist; would leave. less 
than four-,days- for,:the, march of 
thirty-three miles as the crow flies, 
or considerably ,over,::forty miles 
with the. windings.; among the 


[Note 10] ,The “His- 


Col. Goffe. “marched from Keene by 
the. way: of, Great Meadows [ West- 
moreland'},te. No. 4.. Throwing his 
regiment across’the Connecticut at 
Wentworth’s ferry, two miles above 
the fort, he set his men to the work 
of opening a road. to the west to 
meet the one,cut the year before by 
Lt. Col. Hawks.- It cost them forty- 
four days’ time to clear.a road over 
These 
facts are well authenticated. How 
then could jit-.have been. possible for 
the same,men to have built “a com- 
fortable road,” nearly twice as long 
and across a country equally moun- 
tainous, in less than four days? 
(See “History of Keene,” pp. 132, 
133.) 


The author of this history writes 


quite specifically of early roads in 


Keene, telling with commendable 
particularity just where they ran, 
but, other than in the above quota- 
tion;‘says nothing of the road claim- 
ed to have been built by Col. Goffe’s 
men. »In fact.on pages 38 and 39 
hé says; “It was more than fifty 
years“after this time [he was then 
writing of 1737] that the roads were 
sufficient for anything’ lighter than 
oxcarts for vehicles.” 

The »History of. Marlborough” 


Much if not all of the “South Side,” No. 


4, Brown band road from Nashua to Keene is on or very near the line of this trail. 
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tells us that in 1763 it was voted 
“to lay out and clear a Road from 
Dooblin to Keen.” We are told the 
numbers of the lots on the original 
survey through which the “road” 
passed. This looks promising, but 
upon further examination it is 
found that this vote was taken at a 
meeting of the Proprietors held in 
Marlborough, Massachusetts, and 
that it was more than a year there- 
after when the first settler came to 
stay, finding the forest trail north 
from Winchendon by marked trees. 
Two years later there were only five 
men living in the town; and only 
twenty-six when the Province cen- 
sus was taken in September 1767. 
[Note 11] Probably a majority of 
these lived at a considerable dis- 
tance south of the supposed road, 
and in that part of the town since 
set off and incorporated as Troy. 
In any event we may imagine these 
few settlers engagei in varibus 
ways other than in building a little 
needed carriage road through the 
forest from west to east across the 
town. It is one thing to “lay out” 
a road but quite another to build it. 
The author of the town history 
seems to have suspected this; for 
without fixing the vaguely imen- 
tioned “up to this time” he writes, 
this road “when completed was 
little more than a bridle path for 
up to this time the township was an 
unbroken forest with a small clear- 
ing on what is now ‘West Hill’ in 
Troy.” The “road” mentioned in 
the town history, and shown on an 
early plan of Marlborough, was 

[Note 11] 


Sunapee, 65. Fisherfield, now Newbury, 130. Perry’s Town. now Sutton, 130. 
Boscawen, 585: Portsmouth, “the Metropolis,” 4590. Amherst, 


probably the trail left by Goffe’s 
regiment in the spring of 1760. 

North of the “Province Road” no 
road passable for wheeled vehicles 
was built from the Connecticut to 
the Merrimack or Pemigewasset 
until after the revolution. In 1768 
a road was “laid out & marked” 
from Plymouth, on the Pemige- 
wasset, up Baker’s River to War- 
ren, thence past Tarleton Pond, 
through the ‘northeasterly corner 
of Piermont to the “Oliverian Mills 
jn Haverhill.” But mothing has 
been found to show that any road, 
other than a bridle path, was built 
until long afterwards. It was not 
until four years after the work was 
done that the men who “looked 
out” the way and marked the trees 
were paid for their services. (N.H. 
State Papers, Vol. XVIII, p. 584, 
Vol. VII, p. 308). Grant Powers 
who, about 1824, talked with every 
surviving early settler in and near 
Haverhill, and interviewed all who 
had talked with those who were 
dead, writes: “Roads direct from 
Haverhill to Boston were not open- 
ed until after the revolution...... 
..Heavy articles which were not 
brought up from Charlestown on 
the ice, in winter, were brought on 
pack-horses from Concord through 
the woods, and ten bushels of wheat 
would have been exchanged for one 
of salt.” Indeed, according to 
Powers, in 1772 and for some years 
later, the trail from Plymouth to 
Haverhill was not easily passable 
even on horseback. (Powers’ Coos 
Country, pp. 73, 112-117.) 


The following figures giving the total population in the towns on the routes 
before mentioned are from the Province Census of 1775—Charlestown, 594. 
made, in 1772 contained 14 houses. Lempster, 


Acworth, no return 
128. Unity, 146. Newport, 157. Saville, now 
Warner, 262. 
no return, by census of 1767, 


858. Monson, now Milford, no return, by census of 1767, 293. Wilton, 623. Temple, 491. 
Peterborough 548 Dublin, 305. Monadnock Nov 5, now Marlborough, 324. Keene, 756. 


Westmoreland, 758. Walpole, 658. In all 


the more populous towns the large percentage 


of women and children, as shown by the census, is surprising. (See N. H. State Papers, Vol. 


VII, pp. 168-170, 724-781) 


Had not considerations other than population determined the route, 


the first carriage 


road across western New Hampshire would have been built from Westmoreland through 
Keene Marlborough, Dublin, Peterborough, Temple, Wilton, Milford, Amherst and thence to 


the Merrimack River. 








y 
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A road was “laid out and Marked” 
from Plymouth to Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1771. This was to be a part 
of the “Governors Road” from 
Gov. John Wentworth’s house in 
Wolfeborough to the College in 
Hanover. It had not been built in 
1774 when it was reported by the 
committee in charge that “Notifica- 
tion was given for the Several 
Towns to clear out the road, for 
Passing and Repassing agreeable to 
sd Act. But None of said Towns 
or their Proprietors took any Notice 
thereof.” (N.H. State Papers, Vol. 
VII, pp. 283, 284, Vol. XVIII, pp. 
605, 652, 653). No such road is 
shown on Holland’s map _ except 
about nine miles of what was 
doubtless a bridle path extending 
through Plymouth into Cocker- 
mouth, now Groton, and stopping 
short a mile or two east of Kimball 
Hill. Had a road, or a much used 
bridle path, existed over this route 
in 1774 Holland, who lived in 
Portsmouth and held a grant of 
several thousand acres adjoining 
Plymouth, would have known of it. 
That a trail between Wolfeborough 
and Dartmouth College was marked 
by blazed trees as early as 1771 or 
1772 cannot be questioned. Ac- 
cording to Chase’s “History of 
Dartmouth College” (Vol. I, pp. 
230, 231,) Governor John Went- 
worth, when he travelled from his 
palatial summer residence in Wolfe- 
borough to attend the first com- 
mencement at Dartmouth in Aug- 
ust 1771, went to Plymouth—this 
must have been over the mere blaz- 
ed trail—thence to Haverhill and 
down the river to Hanover. What- 
ever the route it was an interesting 
procession on that almost royal pro- 
gress through the woods, the sixty 
aristocrats of Portsmouth on horse- 
back, led by that charming, dashing 


gentleman, the last, the most cul- 
tured and accomplished of our sev- 
eral provincial governors; equally 
at his ease in a fashionable London 
drawing room, with college dons at 
Oxford, among the Councillors of 
the King, or when camping in the 
wilderness. They move slowly 
through the shades of the forest, 
searching out the trail, followed by 
servants, and pack-horses laden with 
the necessary impedimenta, includ- 
ing that celebrated silver punch- 
bowl and the fragrant, liquid  re- 
freshments to be dispensed there- 
from. 

On August 17, 1772, shortly be- 
fore the second commencement, 
Gov. John Wentworth wrote from 
“Wentworth House” in his char- 
acteristically graceful way to the 
Rev. Dr. Wheelock, President of 
Dartmouth College. The words per- 
tinent to our inquiry are as follows, 
“T propose to set out from this place 
the first fair day after the 20th in- 
WN deine sah At Plymouth we 
shall make due inquiry, & if toler- 
ably practicable prefer the College 
road lately laid out by authority.” 
This time accompanied by ‘about 
twenty gentlemen of distinction, the 
Governor travelled, it is generally 
believed in Hanover, by the direct 
trail over the shoulder of Moose 
Mountain, about one-third the dis- 
tance of his route of the year prev- 
ious through Haverhill,and probably 
with few more difficult places per 
mile. The Governor would not be 
deterred by difficulties. This is 


-shown by the fact that on his return 


from Hanover he went “up the river 
to the 45th degree of latitude, [the 
Canadian line, on the west side of 
the river] and thence [in the dis- 
charge of his duty as royal surveyor 
of forests] by an easterly direction 
through the pathless wilderness 
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down to the sea-coast.” [Note 12] 

The Wolfeborough-Plymouth- 
Hanover route was sometimes call- 
ed the “Governors road,” sometimes 
the “College road;” but a careful 
search has failed to reveal any con- 
temporaneous documents tending 
to show that it had become any- 
thing that would now be called a 
road before the close of the revolu- 
tion. [Note 13] 

Respecting the “roads” from 
Plymouth to Haverhill, and, from 
Plymouth direct to Dartmouth Col- 
lege, an examination of the 1775 
census returns from the towns 
traversed [Note 14] shows that 
without aid from or supervision by 
the province the building of car- 
riage roads through such a wilder- 
ness was a financial impossibility. 
Had the province aided or super- 
vised the work some record of it 
would have been preserved. 

While, then, there were across 
western New MHampshire several 
bridle paths, which were the roads 
of the period, the “Province Road” 
was the only one passable for 
wheeled vehicles. It is not con- 
tended that this was a good road, 
but that it was so passable, doubt- 


[Note 12] 


See Gov. Wentworth’s letter to the Admiralty, Jan. 13, 
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less requiring very careful driving 
in some places. In a report made 
to Governor John Wentworth on 
May 18th 1772 respecting condi- 
tions in Acworth it is stated that, 
“about four miles of the main Road 
leading from Charlestown to Bos- 
cawen, at ye westerly End [are] 
made passable for Carriage and: ye 
Remainder of ye same Road [is] 
Cut about one Rod wide and_ so 
leveled that Carriages might pass 
with Difficulty.” (N. H. State Pa- 
pers, Vol. IX, pp. 1, 2, 4.) 

The -building of the “Province 
Road” was an unusual undertaking 
for the period. During the fourteen 
years of peace following the close 
of the last French and Indian war 
the settlers of northern New Eng- 
land were occupied in building shel- 
ters, making clearings and supply- 
ing themselves locally with food and 
clothing. They had no time left in 
which to build little needed car- 
riage roads. They were content to 
do their necessary travelling in the 
saddle, and to transport the few 
supplies that had to be brought 
from a distance, by water, pack- 
horses or the two wheeled oxcarts 
capable of going almost anywhere 


1773, from his manu- 


script letter-book, a copy of which is in the office of the Secretary of State at Concord. See 


also Chase’s ‘“‘History of Dartmouth College’’ Vol. 
at the third Dartmouth Commencement in 1773. 


I, p. 252. Gov. Wentworth was also present 
On August 4th, ‘he wrote from Portsmouth 





to Dr. Wheelock saying; “If I can be with you. I at present purpose to come thro Plymouth.” 


It is therefore probable that he again travelled the ‘‘Governor’s road.’’ Ibid. pp. 254, 255. 
{Note 13] The courses and distances as reported. by the committee of three that “laid 
out and Marked” this trail, for which it was allowed “10 povncsin full,” (see N. H. State Papers 


Vol. XVIII, p. 605. Vol. VII, 283, 284, 318.) do not coincide, except in a few places, with any 
now existing road. It would be an interesting undertaking, if it has never been done, for the 
students of surveying at Dartmouth to calculate the then variation of the compass, for which 
most likely no allowance was made, estimate the probable deduction for “swag,” sag of the 
chain, and indicate with piles of stones, or Letter, stone markers, the line of this interesting 
provincial trail as it was when originally marked out and when Gov. Wentworth travelled 
over it. The point of beginning at the eastern end ‘David Webster’s by s;d, Pemigewasset 
‘ river’ is shown on Holland’s map. Some Dartmouth alumnus, who is a member of the Grafton 
County. bar, could contribute materially by determining the location of David Nevin’s, Silas 
Brown’s and Widow Snow’s, all probably within the present limits of Plymouth, Sam’] Hazelton’s 
and James Gouvld’s in Hebron and Ebenezer Melvin’s in Groton. If the locations of these 
houses is unknown, the information could be obtained by tracing the titles down to the present 
owners. Perhaps on running the courses and distances the cellar holes could be found 
“The spot appointed for a Meeting House in Hanover .......... W. 3 degrees S. 4 miles and 
half to the College” is probably known. A plan of this “road,’’ dated October 30, 1771 and on 
a scale of one inch to a mile, is in the office of the Secretary of State at Concord. 

[Note 14] From the census of 1775—Plymouth, 382; Rumney, 237; Wentworth, no return 
made there were 27 voters in 1783; Warren, no return made, there were 26 voters in 1783; Pier- 
mont, 168; Haverhill, 365; Cockermouth, now Groton, 118; Canaan no return made, only seven 
famil.es there in 1777; Hanover, 434. 
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not tco swampy or precipitous, if 
the trees were cut through the 
woods. During the revolution the 
able bodied men left at home were 
busily occupied in providing bare 
inecessities! In the eight or- ten 
years following the treaty of peace 
the state, counties and towns were 
almost bankrupt; so it was as late 
as 1790, or later, before much was 
done in the making of carriage 
roads. Had we complete records of 
the facts we should be surprised to 
find how few roads in New England 
back from the seaport towns, and 
especially in northern New England, 
were passable for carriages before 
1790 or 1800. 

Charlestown held a commanding 
position as the northernmost forti- 
fied settlement in the Connecticut 
River valley. It was the place from 
which the settlements further north 
obtained nearly all of the supplies 
that could not be produced at home. 
A probably passable carriage road 
existed from “the Metropolis,” 
which was Portsmouth, to Boscawen 
in 1770. These facts together with 
the desire to tie the settlements of 
the Connecticut River valley and 
the intervening wilderness more 
closely to the province accounts for 
its interest in this “Great Road.” 
The importance of the route had 
been recognized and the way pre- 
pared for it by the use of the old 
Indian trail as a scouting path dur- 
ing the French and Indian Wars. It 
was this combination of circum- 
stances that led to the early build- 
ing of the “Province Road.” 

The attempt herein made _ to 
describe the line of this historic 


[Note 15.] Since this article was written 
hard tramping have suiliced to trace 
Mill Village and Charlestown. The still missing 
tion would have been practically impossible 
Clarernont, Walter R. Ne'tson and Cc. G. 


without the 
Bennett’ of Goshen, 
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highway is incomplete, especially 
the westernmost fifteen miles from 
Goshen to Charlestown. Much in- 


vestigation must be made locally, by 


residents keenly interested in pre- 
serving the facts of local history. 
It seems worth some effort to trace 
the line of the old scouting path 
over which soldiers of the . last 
French and Indian War. marched 
to fight at Lake George, Ticonderoga 
and Quebec, later the road many of 
John Stark’s men tramped over on 
their hurried way to meet at 
Charlestown, thence to go over the 
Green Mountains to fight the battle 
of Bennington, and afterwards to 
block Burgoyne in his attempt to 
retreat from Saratoga. 

This old road, impassable or 
barely traceable in places through 
woods and overgrown pastures, has 
more’ than sentimental interest 
when we think of the men who 
marched over it to fight battles with 
the French that made the continent 
English, and later with the English 
that made most of it American. 
[Note 15] 


To the Descendants of Col. William Hey- 
wood of Charlestown, N. H., born in Rut- 
land, Mass., July 28 1728, died in Charles- 
town February 4, 1803. 

William Heywood; a soldier of two 
Colonial wars, present at the taking of 
Ticonderoga in 1759; a member of the 
Committee of Safety, and a delegate to 
the Provincial Congress holden at Exeter 
in 1775; a soldier of the Revolution; a 
combatant at Bennington;  selectman 
thirty-eight years; town clerk forty years; 
town treasurer; representative to the Gen- 
eal Court; a self-taught but capable sur- 
veyor; “the principal surveyor, of this 
region”: one of the committee of three 
representing the province to supervise the 
building of the “Province Road.” 


many miles of motoring and several days of 
all but about four miles of the ‘‘Province Road” between 
liik is in northeastern Acworth. This investiga- 


assistance of Dr. Samuel R. Upham of 


John F. Wheeler and Walter G. 


Wheeler of Lempster, Dr. Charles-E. Woodbury of Acworth, and Samuel S. Webber of Charlestown. 


The interest has teen nct merely 


pastures, but in observing its unmistakable 


in tracing 
characteristics, 


this lsistoric road largely through woods and 


especially in places abandoned for 


a eentury or more, where the culverts and ditching remain unchanged, and the grading has been 


preserved by grasses and other growths. 


tion has keen thus far barely teuched upon. 


The 


writer hopes sometime to complete this work 
and to writs another article abcut the “Province Road.” 


The use made of it during the reveolu- 
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Heywood lived most all of his long life 
in Charlestown. He left many descendants 
one of them, Hon. William Heywood of 
Lancaster. He kept a journal covering his 
experiences as a scout, soldier, official and 
surveyor. In 1875 and 1876 this journal 
was in the possession, probably temporari- 
ly, of Henry H. Saunderson, author of the 
“History of Charlestown,” see page ‘ 
Mr. Saunderson made considerable use of 
it in matters “essentially connected with 
the history of Charlestown”; but unfor- 
tunately he did not consider the “Province 
Road,” or any other roads, as coming 
within that category. 

Judging by the fragments quoted in the 
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“History of Charlestown” the publication 
of this journal would be a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of western New 
Hampshire, and might shed much light on 
the building of the “Province Road.” If 
the journal can be found the writer of the 
foregoing would esteem it a privilege to 
be permitted to bear the expense of having 
a careful copy made to be presented to 
the New Hampshire Historical Society. 
He would also be glad to arrange to have 
parts or the whole of the journal printed. 
Anyone who can aid in tracing this journal 
please address George B. Upham, West 
Claremont, N. H., after November, 233 
Bay State Road, Boston. 





THE MINUTES 


By Mary H. Wheeler 


Time, O time drives a tandem team 
Circling the earth by stages. 

Fleet, so fleet, while the wee minutes seem 
Heralding the hours as pages. 


Never abreast but always in line, 
Minute after minute advancing, 

In the clear day or when the stars shine 
Tripping and springing and glancing. 


Sixt go by and along comes an hour, 


Never a moment delaying. 


So go the hours and the days without power 
Either for speeding or staying. 


Months and the years pass along like a dream 
Marking the swift-coming stages. 

So go the minutes in tandem team, 
Time driving on through the ages. 














WINTER AND MIRACLES 


By Katharine Upham Hunter. 


With the falling leaves we, who 
live in the real country, set the 
world apart. Our summer friends 
have gone with the summer birds 
and we are alone, with our land 
and the elements, in the cloisters of 
winter. Then it is that miracles 
are vouchsafed us; out of the ele- 
ments they come, soft, feathered, 
songful, and our hearts turn to 
them as yearningly as ever did St. 
Franois’; for these miracles, des- 
cended out of the storm-laden sky, 
are the winter birds. Frail, won- 
derful creatures! Their very pres- 
ence transforms the frozen acreage; 
for these rough-weather comrades 
are living links in the chain of 
friendship and without them the 
drift might freeze our hearts. 

Brave “little Brothers” of the 
Air! As we walk through the cold 
splendor of the woods we see them, 
tiny beings, high in the snow-pow- 
dered tree-tops songfully hunting 
their subsistence, or down on the 
forest floor as cheerfully supping 
where sparsely-seeded weeds poke 
their crowns above the snow. Nut- 
hatches, Chickadees, Woodpeckers, 
Jays and Sparrows—they are our 
friends, unfashionable, enduring. 

To me these birds of the winter 
solitude are invested with personali- 
ty. They evoke in’ me certain 
emotions—just as my human friends 
arouse keener realization of the 
highlights and shadows of this 
amazing world. Year after year the 
winter is mine to know them, and 
winter after winter they enter my 
magic circle. 

The Nuthatches sociably come 
with the first cold weather to wind 
head-down and_ head-up __ the 
tree holes and then, having done 
their duty by the orchard, they con- 


vene in my pear tree and _ regale 
themselves with sunflower seeds 
and suet; these they eat from wood- 
en trenchers, they improvise in 
crevices of the bark. Their tea 
parties reveal them prosaic married 
folk; the Master, after stuffing him- 
self to capacity, retires to an upper 
branch and ruminates, unannoyed 
by feminine tattle; while the lady, 
a strong-minded Feminist, wastes 
not one minute feeling hurt and 
flies away to business. Siesta over, 
her mate rejoins her and_ they 
police chestnuts, elms and apple 
trees for wood-boring beetles, scale 
insects, eggs, larvae and other nox- 
ious mites. Eating topsy-turvy, 
spreading their feet wide apart as 
they scurry around the trunk, what 
pest can escape them? Look for 
them in late afternoon and you will 
not find them—they have crept in- 
to some crevice for night shelter. 
Though their tempers are friable, 
these Nuthatches have an excellent 
working partnership—one which 
circumvents boredom and preserves 
individuality. 

No matter how dark and stormy 
the days the Nuthatches are always 
at the pear tree, their nasal “yank, 
yank” announcing them when the 
snowflakes, showering down, hide 
the carefully groomed little figures. 
They always explore and eat as 
cheerfully as though it were the 
finest of days. I think in their phil- 
osophy it is, and I wonder why 
mortals are strangely upset by 
Nature’s sterner moods. 

Sometimes I like to forget that 
my Nuthatches have personality; 


then, as I stare out at them, they 


express line, curving and irresist- 
ible, within whose confine, as 
though washed on by a brush, lie 
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balancing areas of cool greys, blues 
and _ blacks. How delightfully 
decorative they would be on a 
vase! Had my Nuthatches lived 
3500 years ago in Crete some Min- 
oan potter-naturalist would have 
imprisoned them under the glaze of 
his immortal jar and I, centuries 
later poking about in the palace ex- 
cavations of Knossos or Phaestos, 
would chance upon a shard banded 
by little grey, bluish and _ black 
birds—bewitching in their unfaded 
loveliness. 

The fire purs in my Franklin fire- 
place; outside the snow is sleeting 
down. Suddenly there is a rattle 
of claws on the window-glass;. a 
Nuthatch has alighted on the slight 
ridge of the sash and slides down 
the pane to the sill. What new 
secret for birdmen is in this novel 
arresting of flight? The aviator is 
my Lady; with deliberation she is 
choosing a sunflower seed when 
there is another rattle on the glass 
and her spouse toboggans down 
whereupon my Lady meekly sur- 
renders the seeds and _ her place. 
But after he has gone she shoots 
herself from the chestnut tree and 
in one fierce foreshortenment of her 
trimness to black eyes, black bill 
and claws she strikes the sash and 
drops to the larder. Later she is 
pecking at suet in the chestnut 
when a churl of a Downy Wood- 
pecker drives her from branch to 
branch and away; he will not toler- 
ate her in the tree. 

Into my magic circle come also 
the Chickadees—though “come” is 
a tame verb for the entrances of 
will-o’-the-wisps, yet I shall leave 
it for I cannot say they have 
“whisked” into my heart—and in 
my heart they surely are. For 
Chickadees are like pansies always 
brave and gay indeed. They are 
my winter pansies, blooming blithe- 
ly in all kinds of weather! 
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When the November days come 
and the battle lines are being drawn 
up for that royal contest of the ele- 
ments which will bring us snow, I 
snap down the cover and turn the 
key on that uncomfortable part of 
the mind which insists that my 
tasks are undone, and answer the 
call of the Chickadees. They lure 
me afield and up a road of delight. 
It is a ribboned road; two rows of 
grasses—brown now-—stripe its 
length, and it bands a half-wild pas- 
ture hillside. The sun beats pleas- 
antly upon my head as I follow the 
black maned sprites, and the air, 
full of sparkling zest, like cider of 
discreet age, makes my feet fly over 
the ground. Once I stop in a clear- 
ing overgrown with golden rod to 
watch a Downy Woodpecker; he 
is bending a stalk nearly double 
with his drilling. Treasure in a 
weed-stalk? Impossible, my black 
and white, scarlet tufted Friend! 
But when I see the golden rod galls 
neatly punctured by tiny holes I 
learn what I never suspected, that 
Downy is an epicure with a taste 
for caviare. The Chickadees flit in- 
to a thicket of hemlocks. Surely 
they would have me rest on that 
lichened stone, ringed by a colony 
of shield ferns, which the hemlocks 
shelter. So I sit there and bask 
like a lizard in the grateful sun- 
shine. I can see the river below 
babbling over large flat stones and 
beyond it the brown stubble of h=r- 
vested fields framed by grey, steely 
hills. Behind the hills the clouds 
are marshalling their forces in vast 
array for the battle of Winter—oc- 
casionally a cloud separates itself 
and tilts forth, like a warrior armed 
cap a pie. Then foolish little clouds 
scud away to the south. They 
made me think of my _ neighbors 
hurrying away to Florida or Cali- 
fornia. My thoughts go back to 
our New England forbears. Could 
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you imagine those sturdy realists 
who greeted the bleak wilderness 
as “Providence” (to their tossed 
souls it was “God’s loving care”) 
seeking with thq first snowflakes 
lost youth in Florida or “growing 
old” in California? To try would 
put imagination on crutches! How 
much we should miss out of experi- 
ence if we had to forego Winter! 
How Winter puts us to the test— 
or opens our eyes, which is it? 
Summer with its hot riot of colour 
and beauty and friends dulls the 
edge of sensibility by its very lav- 
ishness and sets us nodding whether 
we will or no; but Winter, frosty 
Winter, sends the blood a-tingling 
through the veins, and we realize 
the gradations of tint from grey 
values. Note with your winter eye 
sky to snow-bound swamp against 
whose whiteness yellow and _ red 
stalks of willow and alder paint 
themselves more vividly than any 
red and yellow poppy of last sum- 
mer’s flowering. Notethose friends 
who brave the icy fangs of the 
North Wind mile after mile to sit 
at your hearth; how their every 
word, how even the expression of 
their faces, lighted by the dancing 
flames, linger with you long after 
their sleigh bells have tinkled into 
SOMOS. 66 osesee 

My Chickadees peer, with in- 
quisitive bead eyes, from out the 
spicy hemlocks. “Will you come 
and have window tea with me this 
winter ?”’I ask them and they answer 
merrily, “Dee-dee-dee (lighted!)” 
and they are as good as their word, 
flying straight from the woods to 
my window, and after their “tea,” 
mounting to tall maple, thence to 
launch themselves through the 
quarter-mile of air to their wood- 
land. 

As I watch on a January morn- 
ing, the black-maned Sprites of 
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grey, buff and white choose grey and 
white striped sunflower seeds from 
the window ledge and then, holding 
the seed firmly between two claws, 
hack off the envelope and eat the 
kernel in dainty beak-ers, between 
snatches of bird conversation. 
Thus watching, I learn secrets which 
until now the tall, hushed hemlocks 
and the quivering birches of the 
woodland had hidden. And I tame 
my little wild horses till they come 
at my whistle for food, and take 
it with rebellious little jerks from 
my fingers. 

It ts at this time of year, when the 
moon tip-toes over the wooded hill, 
a shining, inquisitive disc, that the 
silence of the night is broken by a 
sepulchral, awesome “hoo-o-hoo- 
hoo-hoo.” The great hunting Owl 
is moving, with foul intent, like the 
ghost of an ogre through the Chick- 
adee’s sleeping rooms. 

Late in February, when the sky 
is the azure of a saint’s mantle and 
the snow is dazzling in its purity, a 
fine, sleek brigand slips like a grey- 
barred cock robin into the bushes, 
flirts his head and tail and then, 
dropping his mask, out-huns_ the 
Hun. For he cuts a chickadee out 
of the company of happy Black 
Caps and pursues him up, up into 
the air where the little bird’s shrieks 
are lost as he twists and zig-zags, 
just evading that powerful hooked 
beak. Up above the wine-glass 
elms they go, twisting and turning, 
the hunter and the hunted. No 
merry chirps from the bushes now; 
the other Chickadees are little froz- 
en statues. And so they “freeze” 
through the February days when- 
ever the Northern Shrike would be 
a-butchering. It is all a very old 
drama; when the curtain rang up 
on Adam and Eve, and all seemed 
Paradise, the play was in full swing, 
and it will be playing as long as 
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there is a stage on which the hunt- 
ers can stalk the hunted—yet I 
sometimes ponder, do the fittest al- 
ways survive? 

When the driving snow is wrap- 
ping the country in soft white wool, 


and Dame Nature in_ penitential 
mood silently tells her beads—a- 
would-be nun—great whirling 


clouds of feathers drift with the 
snow through the air. Now they 
alight in the fields and again, like 
capricious thistle-down, are off. 
These whirling clouds intrigue me 
and I follow them on skiis, wishing 
I were Puck. I scour the country- 
side in vain, they will not reveal 
themselves. Later when I am en- 
joying the warm hearthside, a mul- 
titude of soft chirps cozen me to the 
window—there in birth and bushes 
are the sky riders. Backs sharply 
penciled by black and snow-white 
wing feathers, a snowiness of breast 
and a sparrowiness of bill tell me 
what my long tramp did not—they 
are Snowflakes from the Arctic zone 
and they are in the trees by the 
hundred, these birds who will prefer 
a roof to a tree-dotted lawn. 
Sometimes, over night as it were, 
the maple trees, globular skeletons 
till now—blossom forth as_ great 
rosy hollyhocks. Next all these 
double rosy hollyhocks arise from 
the branches and soar into the air. 
Then, as though out of the Maha- 
barata, “again there showered 
flowers down out of the sky up- 
on them”—but this time we see they 
are mere birds that have transform- 
ed our maples into trees of Para- 
dise. . Pine Grosbeaks from the 
Coniferous forests of the North. 
We peer at them through the frost- 
ed panes; plump as Robins, they 
glean the maple keys and lisp to 
each other, moving sedately from 
branch to branch until with fine dis- 
regard for the law of gravity they 
are eating the keys on twigs and 
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unseasonable 
I follow them 
to the apple orchard where they 
nibble the dried apples “a-top on 
the topmost twig” and as they lisp 


hanging there like 
carmine-tinted fruit. 


in concert, a great, antlered stag 
bounds by us onto the meadows. 
Ah, we who live in the country in 
winter and have eyes to see and 
ears to hear shall have indeed won- 
ders sent us! 

While the supply of keys last, 
the gentle and flawless Grosbeaks 
stay with me; they seem an angelic 
visitation—as though Fra Angel- 
ica’s angels, garbed in their blush 
pink and greenish tinted robes, had 
slipped out of their panels in far off 
Florence and stolen across sea and 
ocean to me. Many a day after 
their visitation, in the snow-blanket- 
ed fields by the river I find bits of 
the maple envelopes—tokens of 
these blush-coloured “messengers” 
who have winged their mysterious 
way hence to other groves. 

The Pine Grosbeaks have cousins 
on the North Pacific Coast who in 
intervals of years fly across the 
continent to surprise us New Eng- 
landers. They must like us, for the 
last eight years they have come in 
scattered bands each winter. How 
different from the twittering Gros- 
beaks are these material gentlemen 
who sit phlegmatically in the pines 
by the highway and appraise me. 
They might be stout, rich Holland- 
ers in their counting house, home 
from the Indies and still attired in 
the gorgeous fabrics of the East. 
When the wood-sleds have jangled 
by on their way to market and only 
I remain in. the snow-drifted road 
below, they vol-plane lightly to the 
ground where the sun has slanted 
its rays of afternoons and uncov- 
ered the pine needles. There on 
the brown bank in their clear yel- 
lows and blacks, their burnt orange 
and pipings of white, they waddle 











WINTER AND MIRACLES 


solemnly up and down, scratching 
up seeds for supper. Then enter 
their wives demure and Dutch, in 
blacks and greys and whites, and 
they with the unemotional burgh- 
ers waddle on scratching the earth 
and pausing to shell the seeds. 
They whistle cheerfully, or chatter, 
very decorously, but they never tell 
why they have crossed from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic. They are 
gone now, of course, but whenever 
we climb that hill I see under the 
pines a little scene in the genre. 

A gentleman in a Quakerish, bar- 
red brown coat and an unquakerish 
scimeter bill and piratical eye, is 
travelling up the trunk of the pear 
tree. He is busy with the bark, and 
yet, when seemingly most interest- 
ed, spreads his wings and drops to 
the base of the tree, only to climb 
up again. This Excelsior of feath- 
ers is Brown Creeper, a bird of the 
woodlands high above us. A Jay 
comes for suet and nity heart beats 
quickly at his beauty and colour, 
and my fingers ache for a pencil. 
Such beauty is its own excuse for 
being—what do I care for stolen 
corn and even darker deeds when a 
bird can look like that? 

Now the ground is covered with 
sleek, slatish birds who must have 
been resting in a snowdrift when 
the Creator painted them for the 
slate-colour sharply meets’ the 
white of their bellies and then 
spreads darkly over head, back, 
wings and tail, lacking only where 
the snow brushed against the outer 
quill feathers. The Juncoes tell 
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me they have come by the ringing 
of a million tiny bells. It hardly 
seems bird music! Were it spring 
I might play elves were ringing the 
lilies of the valley, for the thin, sil- 
very carillions are pitched for more 
intimate ears than mine. This 
music of the Juncoes makes me 
vaguely sad, but it is better to be 
blithe when snow covers the ground. 
So I turn to the Tree Sparrows who 
are flocking with the Juncoes. 
They are saucy and jocund. I note 
their bright chestnut caps, striking 
wings and black dot over the heart, 
as though their breast feathers were 
a fencer’s plastron where the heart 
must be indicated. Beside them 
hop little Redpolls, those fluffy 
darlings of the far north who look 
so sweetly babyish in their rosy 
caps and bibs that one must squeeze 
them. 

So, while Winter reigns, the wing= 
ed Miracles come and go—hearten- 
ing symbols of love and friendship. 

When our season of renunciation 
is at its end and the south winds 
are hurrying to us the tropical 
abundance of summer, I am reluc- 
tant for I love Winter, its birds, its 
fiery sunsets and its fields of pure 
snow, unbroken save for the ribbon- 
trail of my skiis and the delicate 


thread-lace passage of the Part- 
ridge. I would fain keep, for a 
little longer, all Winter’s fine re- 


serves. How can I let you go, O 
Winter? Only because, as truly as 
the leaves which now are quicken- 
ing in the elms will grow sere and 
yellow, you will come again. 





AUTUMN 
By Albert Annett 


Speak low in the woodland’s holy hush! 
The Lord is in the burning bush, 

And a still small voice is passing by ;— 
Who hears aright shall prophesy. 








BEDEL’S RANGERS AT THE SIEGE OF ST. JOHNS 


By Samuel Copp Worthen, A. M., L. L. B., Genealogist of the 
New Jersey Society, Sons of the American Revolution. 


The American invasion of Canada 
in 1775 is chiefly remembered for 
its disastrous climax, that dark 
December night when  Mont- 
gomery’s little army pushing up 
through snow and sleet made its 
final desperate assault, and fell back 
leaving its heroic leader dead be- 
neath the frowning walls of Quebec. 
Little stress has been laid upon the 
earlier operations, which were high- 
ly successful and in which our sol- 
diers behaved most creditably. No 
popular historical work gives any- 
thing like a detailed account of the 
capture of St. Johns, yet this was 
the first formal siege of a British 
fortress by Colonial troops during 
the Revolution. It should be par- 
ticularly interesting to students of 
New Hampshire history because of 
the leading role played in it by the 
“rangers” under Col. Timothy Bedel 
of Haverhill. 

The plan of the Revolutionary 
leaders had been to avoid interfer- 
ence with Canada and to do all in 
their power to obtain her good will, 
but this policy was rendered im- 
practicable by the activities of Sir 
Guy Carleton, the Governor-Gen- 
eral, during the early part of the 
summer of 1775, which clearly in- 
dicated his intention of retaking the 
forts on Lake Champlain captured 
in the spring by the “Green Moun- 
tain Boys.” — Accordingly Gen. 
Philip Schuyler was instructed to 
destroy the boats and floating bat- 
teries gathering on the lakes and 
streams to the northward, and then 
in his discretion to move against 
the fortress of St. Johns on the 
Sorel (now known as the Richelieu) 
River in the Province of Quebec, 
and other Canadian strongholds. 


He reached Ticonderoga on July 
18th and began to organize an army. 
The value of the bold and sturdy 
frontiersmen of New Hampshire 
for such service was well known, 
and the duty of enlisting a regiment 
of “rangers” in that Colony to join 
the expedition was assigned to one 
of the leading military men of “the 
Coos Country,” Col. Timothy Bedel 
of Haverhill. 

On August 17th, Brigadier Gen- 
eral Richard Montgomery joined 
Schuyler as second in command. 
He was a young Irishman who had 
served in the British army and after 
selling his commission had settled 
in New York and married a uaugh- 
ter of Robert R. Livingston. The 
army proceeded to Isle Aux Noix 
in the Sorel River, where they ar- 
rived on September 5th, and the 
following day they set out toward 
St. Johns. They repulsed an at- 
tack by Canadians and Indians, but 
Schuyler, receiving exaggerated re- 
ports of the strength of the fortress, 
returned on the 7th to Isle Aux 
Noix to await reinforcements. He 
complained of illness and proposed 
to abandon this position also, but 
Congress gave him permission to 
retire from the front, and the active 
command devolved upon Mont- 
gomery. Schuyler had in fact been 
suffering for some time. from a 
severe fever, and was_ physically 
unfit to conduct the campaign. 

Meanwhile the expected  rein- 
forcements arrived, including Col. 
Bedel and his New Hampshire regi- 
ment. The men had assembled at 
Haverhill and marched through the 
Green Mountain wilderness, guid- 
ed by spotted trees, to the mouth 
of the Onion (now the Winooski) 
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River on Lake Champlain. Ejigh- 
teen men with ten days’ provisions 
had been sent from Ticonderoga to 
meet them. On September 16th 
they embarked at Baker’s Harbor 
on a boat called the Lake Monitor. 
When they were about three miles 
out a heavy storm arose and the 
master becoming frightened return- 
ed to land. Col. Bedel angrily or- 
dered him to set sail again at once, 
and though suffering great discom- 
fort and drenched to the skin, they 
proceeded in the darkness through 
rain and wind to the south end of 
Grand Isle. The next day they 
sailed down the lake to the outlet 
and along the Sorel River to Isle 
Aux Noix.* On Sunday, Septem- 
ber 17th, Montgomery transferred 
his forces, now consisting of 1400 
men, to the west bank of the Sorel, 
and began the investment ‘of St. 
Johns. 

The commander had to contend 
with many unfavorable conditions. 
His supplies were meagre, his artil- 
lery too light and his gunners un- 
practiced; the mortars were defec- 
tive and ammunition was scanty. 
The ground, especially south of the 
forts, was low and swampy, so that 
the men were compelled to pile up 
bushes, bark and flags in order to 
prevent sinking over their shoes in 
mud and water. They began at 
once, however, to cut roads and to 
prepare the ground for the erection 
of batteries. On the 18th Major 
Brown, who had been for some 
time in the country to the north- 
ward reconoitering and endeavor- 
ing to recruit Canadian volunteers, 
was attacked by a force of three or 
four hundred men having several 
field pieces. Col. Bedel was order- 
ed to pass the forts and march to 
his assistance, and after a sharp 


*These facts are related in the diary of Private 


to meet Bedel’s regiment. 
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skirmish, he put the 
flight. 

In disposing the forces for the 
siege Bedel was placed in command 
of the advanced posts north of St. 
Johns, small parties being station- 
ed near Chambly and at La Prairie, 
while the main body of the advanc- 
ed guard was immediately north of 
the forts at what was called “Bedel’s 
Encampment.” The lower camp 
was south of St. Johns in the midst 
of the swamp. There were also 
about 300 men on water craft in the 
river. On September 25th the bat- 
teries were completed and opened 
fire. The enemies’ batteries res- 
ponded and thereafter the artillery 
exchanges were constant. Fight- 
ing of a more or less serious char- 
acter occurred daily. 

For the greater part of the time 
throughout the whole siege, cold 
and stormy \ weather prevailed. 
From September 26th to October 
4th was a particularly trying and 
inclement period. The low land 
became one vast quagmire in which 
the wet and weary Colonials were 
floundering. Sickness broke out 
and provisions and ammunition ran 
low. These gloomy conditions 
were soon, however, somewhat 
ameliorated. Another circumstance 
unfavorable to success was the lack 
of cordiality between the command- 
er and his subordinate officers and 
men. Montgomery with his im- 
petuous Irish temperament and his 
training in the severe discipline of 
the British army, could not under- 
stand the cool, calculating “Yan- 
kee” whose inbred notions of 
equality rendered it difficult for him 
to see why he was not “just as 
good” as his superiors in military 
rank and why something resembling 
the methods of the town meeting 


enemy to 


Bayze Wells, one of the 18 men detailed 
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should not be brought into the 
army. Montgomery therefore com- 
plained bitterly of the character of 
his troops, not realizing that they 
were excellent raw material requir- 
ing only a little experience in the 
field to convert them into a most 
effective military force. 

The independent attitude of the 
army is shown by the frequency 
with which it was necessary to hold 
councils of war and by the manner 
in which the commanding general’s 
wishes were sometimes disregard- 
ed. For example, without Mont- 
gomery’s orders and against his 
judgment it was voted to erect a 
battery on the easterly bank of the 
Sorel River. The battery was put 
in operation on October 14th, and 
a day or two afterwards it sank an 
armed schooner, thereby opening a 
safe passage down the river. 

Perhaps a knowledge of condi- 
tions inside the fortress would have 
comforted Montgomery with the 
realization that his troubles were 
not unique. The commander of the 
garrison could neither prevent his 
soldiers from deserting nor his of- 
ficers from quarreling. On one ac- 
casion an officer spat in another’s 
face and called him a liar, where- 
upon he was promptly knocked 
down. It required a court of in- 
quiry to adjust their differences.* 

The next important event was the 
capture of Chambly, a fort on the 
Sorel about seven miles north of St. 
Johns, by Col. Timothy Bedel with 
a force of 300 men. Artillery was 
placed on batteaux and on a dark 
night conveyed past the forts to the 
head of Chambly Rapids where it 
was mounted on carriages and tak- 
en to the point. of attack. This 
movement had been rendered feasi- 

*See diary of Major Andre. 
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ble by the destruction of the armed 
schooner which had guarded the 
river. On Octobes 18th after a 
brief resistance Major Joseph Stop- 
ford surrended Chambly to Col. 
Bedel with large quantities of pro- 
visions and military ‘supplies, in- 
cluding 22 iron and 17 brass cannons 
and about six tons of powder. The 
colors of the 7th Royal Fusiliers, 
the first colors of a British regiment 
to be taken during the war, were 
sent as a trophy to Congress. 

By means of the artillery and am- 
munition captured at Chambly, 
Montgomery was able to press the 
siege of St. Johns with renewed 
vigor. He transferred his head- 
quarters to the north camp and 
erected a strong battery on an emi- 
nence scarcely 250 yards from the 
fort. The garrison was reduced to 
extremity. Sir Guy Carleton at- 
tempted to come to its relief but 
when crossing the St. Lawrence on 
October 3lst was attacked by 300 
Green Mountain Boys under Seth 
Warner and defeated. The news 
of this disaster’ removed all hope of 
assistance, and on November 3rd, 
the fortress of St. Johns was sur- 
rendered. About 500 British regu- 
lars besides Canadian auxiliaries 
became prisoners of war. The 
schooner Royal Savage, carrying 
fourteen guns, an armed galley, 
ten or twelve batteaux, eleven bark 
canoes and a considerable quantity 
of naval and military stores were 
among the spoils taken. Bedel im- 
mediately dispatched a courier to 
the New Hampshire Committee of 
Safety with news of the surrender 
which was received with much sat- 
isfaction.* The commanding officer 
who hag made such a gallant re- 
sistance was Major Charles Preston 


*See American Archives 4th Series, Vol. III, pp. 1207, 1208, and Vol, IV, p. 28. 
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of the 26th Regiment of Scottish 
Rifles, afterwards 5th Baronet of 
Valleyfield, Fife. 

The other events of the cam- 
paign,—the capture of Montreal, 
Arnold’s march through the track- 
less woods of Maine to join Mont- 
gomery before Quebec and the bold 
assault on that well nigh impreg- 
nable fortress—do not fall within 
the scope of this article. The na- 
ture and results of the siege of St. 
Johns are well summarized thus in 
the diary of the Rev. Benjamin 
Trumbull of Connecticut, who serv- 
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ed as a volunteer with the Colonial 
army. 

“The fatigue and hardships of the 
men during a siege of fifty days 
have been unusually hard; they lay 
in a swamp and travelled a great 
part of the time in mud and water, 
had an obstinate enemy to encount- 
er, well skilled in ‘defense and se- 
cured by strong works, well sup- 
plied with military stores and had 
a fine artillery as well as a large 
number of men to defend the forts. 
Nevertheless, God delivered them 
into our hands.” 





ALONE 


By Frances Mary Pray 


The fire now is burning low, 

I see its dying embers fall, 
As last year we together sat 

And watched their rosy glow. 


The busy day with all its care 
And many duties now is past. 
I think of all the hours brot, 
The light and shadow here and there. 


I look,—forget. 


Your name I call 


A little confidence to tell. 


No answer comes. 


I start—awake— 


Alone I watch the embers fall. 











EDITORIAL 


It is good to know that the people 
of New Hampshire are coming to 
appreciate the value of the historical 
research which is being done in and 
for this state by Mr. George B. Up- 
ham, several of whose articles we 
have had the pleasure of printing in 
the Granite Monthly during the 
past two years. His contribution 
to this issue upon'the'subject of the 
Province Road, New Hampshire’s 
first ’cross-state highway, is an ex- 
cellent example of his perseverance 
in rescuing for record the facts of 
our early history and of the inter- 
esting manner in which he puts up- 
on paper for our instruction and en- 
tertainment the results of his re- 
search. ' 

Mr. Upham searches for facts in 
regard to early New Hampshire 
with the same zeal, energy and en- 
thusiasm which others display in 
the collection of old books, old pic- 
tures or old furniture. He is, in 
fact, one of our most successful col- 
lectors of old facts and in the quest 
for them he spends day and after 
_ day alike in the field or in the library 
in personal interviews, or in corres- 
pondence, in collating and compar- 
ing scraps of information, and, 
finally, in producing from his mass 
of material a coherent and con- 
clusive chapter of our early history. 

While engaged in this work in 
Sullivan county, recently, in con- 
nection with the article printed in 
this issue, Mr. Upham evidently en- 
countered a man of kindred tastes, 
for the Argus and Spectator, of 
Newport, publishes a communica- 
tion from one of its readers in which 
Mr. Upham’s investigations are 
described, great value given to his 
painstaking and arduous research 
work and the co-operation with him 
called for of all who realize the im- 
portance of preserving this his- 
torical material before it is too late. 


It is a very encouraging sign that 
such a letter should be written to 
the press and given extensive cir- 
culation. It well may be that not 
only will Mr. Upham receive aid 
thereby in his endeavors, but that 
the idea of such research as his will 
appeal to others and we may have 
in the not distant future a corps of 
collectors of New Hampshire his- 
tory in the field. The opportunity 
for such occupation is everywhere 
present and those who embark up- 
on it will soon find in jt the same 
fascination which always attends 
the sport of difficult, but in the end 
successful, hunting. Mr. Upham 
can tell us that there is as much 
fun.and work in hunting an elusive 
historical fact as in stalking a game 
bird or casting for a game fish, and 
a more permanent satisfaction in 
the quarry, once secured. 

Hundreds of books and thousands 
of magazine and newspaper articles 
dealing with New Hampshire his- 
tory have been printed. A great 
amount of similar material exists in 
public and private collections in 
manuscript form. But the whole 
story is far from told. Any indiv- 
idual investigator, whatever the 
field of New Hampshire history he 
may choose for his work, will find 
much new ground to be traversed, 
as well as many old mistakes to be 
corrected; and if he tills this new 
ground with such intelligent per- 
severance as Mr. Upham, for ex- 
ample, displays, he is sure to har- 
vest a rich crop of historical matter. 

It is needless to say that it will 
be. the desire of the Granite Month- 
ly to co-operate in any and every 
way possible with those who thus 
seek to delve into New Hampshire’s 
by-gone days. Our motto is to 
preserve New Hampshire’s part as 
well as to record her present and 
promote her future. 














A BOOK OF NEW HAMPSHIRE INTEREST 


THE WALL BETWEEN. 
Ware Bassett. Frontispiece by 
Norman Price. Cloth, $1.90 net. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


By Sara 


From the Cape Cod _ country, 
which has been the scene of her 
previous successful works of fiction, 
Miss Sara Ware Bassett turns 
inland, this year, and tells a tale 
of the New Hampshire hills, mak- 
ing it evident that she knows our 
highland country almost as well as 
she does the sands by the sea. 
Much of her descriptive writing is 
celightful, as when she tells how 
“the substantial mansion with its 
colonial doorways, surmounted by 
spreading fans of glass, its multi- 
paned windows and its great square 
chimney, breathed the very essence 
of hospitality.” We can see “the 
great elm before the door” and, be- 
low, “the valley with its shifting 
lights ;” and we do not wonder that 
the heroine from the West 


soon 
came to love “the music of the 
brook, the rock-pierced pasture 
I-nd, the minirets of the spruces 


that crowned the hills, the faintly ~ 


definable mountains, blue 
the far-off sky.” 

The theme of Miss Bassett’s story 
is the familiar one of a feud between 
old families ;.not as frequent a hap- 
pening among the hill people of 
New Hampshire as among those of 
Kentucky, yet one that has come 
within the personal knowledge of 
most of us. Who should repair 


against 


“The Wall Between” two fine farms 
was the point at issue for genera- 
tion after generation, with the re- 
sult that it was not repaired, and 
at the time when this story begins 
had become a picturesque line of 
scattered stones. It requires no 
Sherlock Holmes to deduce that the 
pretty niece from the West will fall 
in love with the handsome Yankee 
on the next farm and refuse to con- 
sider him as an enemy whatever her 
hard and embittered old aunt may 
desire. But the aunt, Miss Ellen 
Webster, has the brain that should 
go with that family name and makes 
an ingenious attempt to keep the 
pair apart after her death as during 
her life. Of course she fails, but 
Miss Bassett gives us the impres- 
sion that because of her plan the 
old lady died a happy death with 
the hymn of hate still on her lips. 

The author has conceived some 
true to life characters for the em- 
bodiment of her plot and we give 
her praise for making the New 
Hampshire farms which she des- 
cribes well-tilled and prosperous. 
In that respect “The Wall Be- 
tween” is a welcome change from 
most books about the New Eng- 
land back country. We could wish, 
however, that Miss Bassett had 
more of the tones of sympathy and 
of humor in the pigments of her 
word painting. As it is her, Yankee 
portraits have a hardness of line 
that almost makes them caricatures. 
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WILLIAM F. THAYER. 


General William Fiske Thayer, one of 
New Hampshire’s best known bankers and 
financiers, died at his home in Concord, 
October 3. He was born in Kingston, 
March 13, 1846, the son of Calvin and 
Sarah Wheeler (Fiske) Thayer, and was 
educated in the public schools and_ at 
Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, of 
which he was a trustee at the time of his 


institutions of the kind in the state, and 
at the time of his death had the largest 
resources in its history. Mr. Thayer was 
also treasurer of the Union Trust Com- 
pany, a director of the Northern Railroad 
and engaged in various business enter- 
prises, prominent among which was the 
real estate development of the West End 
residential section of Concord. 

A Republican in politics, Mr. Thayer 
had been the treasurer of the state com- 
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death and for many years previous. In 
1865 he came to Concord as clerk in the 
postoffice and soon was made chief clerk. 
In 1871 he entered the First National 
Bank as a clerk, thus beginning a con- 
tinuous connection with that institution of 
almost half a century. He was made as- 
sistant cashier in 1873 and cashier in 1874, 
and since January, 1885, had been the 
president of the bank which, under his 
direction, soon became one of the leading 


mittee since 1892 and was a delegate to its 
national conventions in 1908 and 1912. 
He was the treasurer of the city of Con- 
cord for 34 years and served as quarter- 
master general on the staff of Governor 
John McLane. For many years he was 
a trustee of the State Hospital. 

General Thayer was a member and 
liberal supporter of the South Congre- 
gational church, Concord, and actively in- 
terested in several philanthropic institu- 
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tions, including the -Margaret Pillsbury 
Hospital, Concord, of which he had been 
treasurer since its foundation. Distin- 
guished for his patriotism and _ public 
spirit he freely gave his services, ability 
and experience as the treasurer of funds 
for various worthy purposes and under- 
takings and always could be depended 
upon to do his part for the welfare and 
progress of city and state. He was a 
member of Blazing Star lodge, A. F. and 
A. M., and of Mount Horeb Command- 
ery, Knights Templar. 

Mr. Thayer married, October 20, 1874, 
Sarah Clarke Wentworth, daughter of 
Colonel Joseph and Sarah (Jones) Went- 
worth. She died January 24, 1916. Their 
daughter, Margaret, born August 9, 
1882, graduated from Bryn Mawr College 
and is the wife of Frank J. Sulloway of 
Concord. Their son William W. Thayer, 
born April 15, 1884, graduated from 
Harvard in 1905, from Oxford (England) 
University, where he was a Rhodes 
Scholar, in 1908, and from the Harvard 
Law School in 1910. He is a lawyer and 
banker in Concord, and has succeeded his 
father as treasurer of the Union Trust 
Company. 


HERBERT I. GOSS. 


Herbert Irvin Goss, judge of probate 
for Coos county, died October 13. He 
was born at Waterford, Vt., December 
4, 1857, the son of Abel Brown and Lucy 
Stoddard (Ross) Goss, was educated at 
St. Johnsbury, Vt., Academy, studied law 
and was admitted to the bar in 1883. He 
had practiced his profession in New Hamp- 
shire, at Lancaster, Gorham and Berlin, 
since 1885; was county solicitor, 1894-1900; 
a member of the Legislature in 1903, and 
was elected in 1917 to fill a vacancy caus- 
ed by death in the executive council. He 
was a director of the Berlin Savings Bank, 
Guaranty Trust Company, Berlin Street 
Railway and Berlin W,ater Company; and 
was a member of the county and state 
bar associations and of the I. O. O. F. 
A wife, daughter and four sons survive 
him. 


EDWIN L. CHILD. 


Edwin Leighton Child was born at 
Cornish, May 15, 1867, the son of William 
H. and Ellen Francis (Leighton) Child, 
and died at his home on Pembroke Street, 
August 29. He was educated in the pub- 
lic schools, at New Hampshire College and 
at the University of Vermont dairy school, 
where he was an instructor for a time. 
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He was superintendent of the creamery at 
Cornish from 1897 to 1909; of that at 
Leavitt's Hill, Deerfield, from 1909 to 
1912; and since the latter date had been 
proprietor of the Pembroke creamery. 





THE LATE Epwin L. CHILp. 


Butter made by him received gold medals 
at the Paris and Buffalo Expositions. He 
was a deacon of the Congregationalist 
church; Mason, Odd Fellow, Patriarch 
and Rebekah, district deputy of the New 
Hampshire State Grange, director and 
first president of the Suncook Bank; presi- 
dent of the Suncook Board of Trade in 
1915, and for 10 years superintendent of 
exhibits of the Granite State Dairymen’s 
Association. Mr. Child married, February 
15, 1894, Ida L. Ford of Danbury who 
survives him, with their son, Russell 
Towle and daughter, Edna Lizzie. He 
leaves also his mother, Mrs. W. H. Child 
of Cornish, and two sisters, Mrs. R. C. 
True of West Lebanon and Mrs. Alfred 
W.. Sibley of Worcester, Mass. 


GEORGE MAIN 

George Main, the oldest Odd Fellow in 
the world at the time of his death, pass- 
ed away at the home of his daughter, Mrs. 
Walter S. Holt in Manchester, on October 
5, aged 100 years, 11 months and 18 days. 
A sketch of his life from the pen of his 
long-time friend and fraternal asSociate, 
the late Frank J. Pillsbury of Concord, 
was printed in the Granite Monthly for 
February, 1920, with a portrait. 
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HON. WILLIAM ROCKWELL CLOUGH 


William Rockwell Clough, inventor and 
manufacturer, and prominent in New 
Hampshire public life, died at his home 
in Alton, September 29. He was born in 
Manchester, November 8, 1884, the son of 
John and Lydia Jones (Treddick) Clough. 
Educated in the public schools of Alton, 
at the Franklin Academy, Dover, and the 
Eastman Business College, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., he became an expert accountant, and 
was employed in the United States In- 
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tions and manufactures he had received 
high awards at international expositions at 
Philadelphia, Paris, Chicago, and _ St. 
Louis. He had_ extensive interests in 
England, France, Italy and Germany, and 
had traveled widely in those countries. 
Mr. Clough was a 32nd degree Mason, 
Knight Templar and Shriner, a past 
patron of the O. E. S., and a member of 
the G. A. R., the Algonquin Club and An- 
cient and Honorable Artillery of Boston, 
the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, etc. He served three terms in 
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ternal Revenue service at Boston. He had 
an honorable record in his country’s ser- 
vice in the Civil War and was commis- 
sioned first lieutenant. In early manhood 
he began his career as an inventor of ar- 
ticles of general use such as miniature 
corkscrews, paper clips, etc, and the 
machinery for their manufacture. This 
business he established at Newark N. J., 
in 1875 and had conducted at Alton with 
great success since 1885. For his inven- 


the state legislatures of 1897, 1899 and 
1917, and at the last named session was 
chairman of the standing committee on 
National Affairs, in that capacity securing 
an address to the General Court by Am- 
bassador Naon of Argentina on the possi- 
bilities of South American trade. He had 
served his home town, also, on its school 
board, and as justice of the district court. 
He is survived by his wife who was Miss 
Nellie Sophia Place of Alton; their son, 
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W.illiam Rockwell Clough, Jr.; and a 
daughter by a previous marriage, Mrs. 
Gertrude Dugan. He was a_ successful 
man of affairs, interested for the public 
weal, and of wide acquaintance, both in 
this country and over seas. 


HON. G. W. H. HAZELTON. 


Gerry W. H. Hazelton was born in 
Chester, February 24, 1829, the son of 
William and Mercy (Cochran) Hazelton, 
and died in Milwaukee, Wis., September 
29. He was a lawyer by profession and 
in early life went to Wisconsin where he 
was elected to the state senate in 1860. He 
was afterwards, in succession, prosecut- 
ing attorney for Columbia county, collec- 
tor of internal revenue, Member of Con- 
gress for two terms, and United States 
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THE LATE Hon. G. W. HAzELTON. 


District Attorney, holding the last named 
office for 10 years, until 1885. He was 
United States Commissioner to the time 
of his death, and for a quarter of a cen- 
tury attorney for the Grand Trunk Rail- 
road. He was a staunch Republican and 
an elder in the Presbyterian church. He 
is survived by a daughter, Miss Anna 
Hazelton, and a brother, Hon. George C. 
Hazelton of Washington, D. C. 
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CHARLES J. O’NEIL. 


Charles J. O’Neil, United States marshal 
for the district of New Hampshire, died 
at his home in Walpole, September 23. 
He was born in Keene in 1861, but dur- 
ing most of his life resided in North Wal- 
pole. He was a member of the town 
school board for 18 years and a leader of 
the Democratic party in the legislature 
at six sessions. For a time he was the 
proprietor of the Cheshire Republican 
newspaper at Keene and showed himself 
as ready and forceful a writer as speaker. 
He was deeply interested in athletic sports 
of all kinds. He was a member of the 
Elks and a past state president of the A. 
O. H. A widow, a son and a daughter 
survive him. 


JUDGE JOHN M. COCHRAN. 


Judge John M. Cochran died at his 
home in Southbridge, Mass., September 
25. He was born in Pembroke, April 11, 
1849, and went to Southbridge in 1871. 
He was vice-president and trustee of the 
Southbridge Savings Bank, president of 
Worcester County Bar Association, presi- 
dent of Quinnebaug Historical Society, 
member of the Southbridge Club and 
Worcester County Commandery Knights 
Templars. He was first captain of K Co., 
Sixth Massachusetts Volunteer Militia, 
was a representative in the Legislature in 
1880 and for many years has been town 
moderator. He was a past grand master 
of‘ the Masonic grand lodge of Massa- 
chusetts. / 


ALBERT P. WORTHEN. 


Albert P. Worthen, born in Bridge- 
water, September 8, 1861, died October 
5, at Weymouth, Mass., where he had been 
town counsel for 29 years. He was a 
graduate of New Hampton Literary In- 
stitution and the Boston University Law 
School and had been a member of the 
Massachusetts Association of Town Coun- 
crat in politics he served on the judiciary 
committee of the Massachusetts Legislature 
in 1893. He was president of the Wey- 


‘mouth Planning Board, president of the 


Massachusetts bar since 1885. A Demo- 
cils and City Solicitors, a director of the 
Weymouth Savings Bank and a director 
of the Tufts Library Association. His 
wife, two sons and a daughter survive him. 
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CHARLES A. HAZLETT 


Charles A. Hazlett, who died in Man- 
chester, September 17, was born in Ports- 
mouth, July 1, 1847, the son of William 
and Hannah S. (Davis) Hazlett. His 
life work was as a banker and he was at 
different times cashier of the _ First 
National bank and president of the Pis- 
cataqua Savings bank at Portsmouth. He 
was trustee of the Portsmouth and Green- 
land public libraries, an ex-president of 
the Piscataqua Pioneers, secretary of the 
‘Lomas Bailey Aldrich Memorial, a 


warden of the North Church, Portsmouth, 
a Mason and an Odd Fellow. He was 
the first bicyclist in Portsmouth, riding 
an imported wheel as early as 1878, and 
was at one time a director of the American 
Wheelmen’s Association. He was deep- 
ly interested in local history, upon which 
he had written much, including the editor- 
ship, with Miss Florence A. Mathes of 
“The Historical Calendar of Portsmouth.” 
His wife, who was Miss _ Josephine 
Richardson of Manchester, died a few 
years since. 
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EXETER SENDS HER SON FORTH TO WAR. 


Move. By DANIEL CHESTER FRENCH OF SOLDIERS’ MEMORIAL 
For His NatTivE Town oF EXETER. 





